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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Schools. POSTON UNIVERSITY Law Sch 
Alphabetized, first, ~ States ; second, by Towns. 
Address the Dean, Epwunp H. Besyett, LL.D 


CONNECTICUT, Lyn 
ACK WARD Az VD INVALID BOYS.— 
Dr. WILLIAMSON, Lane, Conn., an experienced phy 
sician and teacher, makes the care and instruction of 
such boys a speciaity. Location delightful. 


Connecticut, Ly 
LACK HALL "SCHOOL. —A Family and 


Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 


given. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 

] AYSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE.— 
P Both sexes. Home. Health. Best references. 
Send for catalogue. J. K. BucKLYs, LL.D. 


CONNECTICUT, Mystic Bridge. 


a CONNECTICUT, New Haven. : 
ROVE HALL.—Miss Montfort’'s School 
J for Young Ladies. Ninth year begins Sept. 19. 


My, 





CONNECTICUT, Stamford. ; 
ISS ISABELLA WHITE'S School for 


Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres, See lye 





as preparatory to Smith Coliege. Until Sept. 1, Miss 
White may be addressed at Butler. Pa. 
CONNECTICUT, Washington, Litchfield Co 
and Pre- 


pit GUNNER Y.—A Family 
paratory School for Boys. A few vacancies for 
next year. Address J. ©. BRINSMADE, 


CONNECTICUT, Woodbury, Litchfield County 
ARKER ACADEMY, a Boarding and 
Day School, prepares students for any c ollege. 
Ge for board and tuition, $300 a year of forty 
wee 
Next term will begin Sept. 3 » snes. 
“H.C. TALMAGE, 
Principal. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago. 
*HICAGO MEDICAL COLLEGE.—Medi 
cal Department of Northwestern _ University.— 
Twenty-fifth Annual Announcement.—The collegiate 
year embraces a regular winter session of six months, 
and a special session for practitioners only. The regu 
lar winter session will commence Tuesday. September 
25, 1883, and close March 26, 1884, at which time will be 
held the public commencement exercises. A Special 
Course o Practitioners wiil commence on Wedne sday, 
March 27. 1884, and continue four weeks. 
For further information address 
Prof. N. S. Davis, De my of the Faculty, 
65 Randolph Street : or 
Prof. LESTER CurRTIs, Secretary 


1958 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tl. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago. - : 
( TNION COLLEGE OF LAW. — Th 
J twenty-fifth collegiate year begins September 19. 
Diploma admits to the bar of Illinois. 
or circulars address 1 
300TH 





ILLINOIS, Mount Carroll, C arroll ( 
V ZT. CARROLL SEMIN: RY 
f Musical Consert matory, taserpeuated ‘1852 
Write to Prin. 


worth it 


> 





*“ Oreads " giving particulars, free 





INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
‘ot POLYTECHNIC 


A School of eco, 
CHARLEs O. 


INSTITUTE 
THOMPSON, President 


MARYLAND, Reisterstown. : — 
‘7. GEORGE'S HALL FOR BOYS pre- 
res for any college or business life. $300 per 


year. Prof. J. C. Kinear, A.M., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 

BBOT ACADEMY offers thorough 
fh ing in essential studies, with superior advantages 
in art, music inting, elocution, and modern langua 
ges. A beautiful location, pleasant home, good board, 
oe charges. The fifty-fifth year opens on Thurs 
day, September 6. For information and admission ap 
ply | tol iss PHILENA McKEEN, Principal. 


train- 


MASSACHUSETTS, Ashburnham. ; ; . 
Ce SHING ACADEMY. first-class 


College Preparatory and English | Se oF for both 





sexes. Expenses, $150 to$225 a year. Ninth year be 
gins Sept. 5. Send Sor a catalogue. Jas. E. Vosk, Prin 
MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. - a2 
BOYS’ SCHO —a4 


| ITCHELL’S 
strictly select Family School. 
Admits boys from eight to fifteen 
M. C. MITCHELL, 


A.M. 
Principal 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
NSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY. Co 
in Civil, Mechan{cal, and Mining Engineering, Che 
mistry, Architecture etc. Rorexr I. RIcRARDS, Sec 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
ISS PUTNAM will open the eighteenth 
di year of her English and Classical Fam tly and 
Day Schoo! for Youn hn: fies, Thursday, September 2 
at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum 
attention given to little girls. Circulars sent 
cation to Principal. 


Special 
on appli 


MASSACHUSETTS, ( cambridge 
Da ABBOT will admit inte his family, t 
fit for college, two or three boys of unexce . ti on 
able character. Unusual advantages offered. Highest 
references given and expected 
ABBOT, Ph.D., 13 Lake View Ave 


Address FRANCIS 1} 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL fer Young 


Women. Established in 1869. J.C. Parsons, Prin 


MASSACHUSETTS, Oid C ambridge 
*CHOOL FOR BOYS bet 


» twelve and seventeen. Opens Sept. 19, 


“op of 


at No. 11 


Appian Ww 7. Address EDGAR H. NIcHoLs, Saco, Maine 
or Geo. H. own. Rockport, Mass. 
MASSACHUSE'TS, Pittsfield. 
\V APLEWOOD INSTITUTE, for 
d Young Ladies, offers superior ndvanseuen Well 


known for its healthtul and charming location 


Address for catalogue, etc., 

] R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL } 
F Boys.—Next (seventeenth year begins 
September 19. 


Lovts C, STANTON 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 


school 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY, — Hom. Cha» 
Francis Adams, LL.D.. Chairm an of Managers 
Preparatory and Boarding School. This year's recor xt 
at fi arvard College is higher than ever, all applicants 
17—passing, 10 without conditions. The boarding - hous 
during the past year has been managed in a most com 
fortable and satisfactory manner tal year begins 
September 1% For all information add 
Dr. Wn ua EVERETT 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree e 
i THAYER A 

term, seventh year, begins We 
ber 12. 


Entrance examinations June 27 
For terms, etc., address 


{IDEM Y. — #: 
Inesday, Septem 


and September 11] 
R. SEWaAL! 
Head Master 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Had! 





OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINAR ) 
Four vears’ course for women. Spectal courses 

in French, German, and Greek. Observatory, labora 
tories, and art galle ry. Library of 1106 vols. Board 
and tuition, $175 a year. Address Miss RLANCHARD, Prin 


ey iC aX SETTS, S Williamstown, Berkshire Co 





( “RE YLOCK IV STUT Ti { Prepara 
7 rab Sc ~~ i ft or Boys. ns, $4. Catalogues 
F. Mitis, Principal 


on applicat! GEORG! 


Massacuvserts, Springfield, No. 141 High Street 


tl ELMS.—Fasmuiy and Dav School for 
Girls. For circulars address the Principals 
Misses PoRTER & CHAMPNEY 


Massac HUSETTS, Stoc rz _ Berkshire Co 
"MMER AND W:i ER.—Be ama 


Young Men privately fa ne college. Condi 
F. HOFFMANN 


% 


toned or wpe ted candidates coached. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton au 
~NGLISH and CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
The ninetieth term of thts Family and Roarding 
School for Boys and Giris will begin Wednesday, Sep 
tember 19, 1883. For particulars and catalogue address 


NaTH'L T. ALLEN 
Mik WIGAN, ay; Lake. ; : : 
| ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY, 
—A hada Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
18 Expenses, $350 a year. For 


Next term opens — 
catalogue, address Colonel Roosrs, Supt. 


MISES 





PRICE 1o CENTS 


New HaMPanine Portsmouth 


M ISS, MORGAN S SCH Yves 
Ladies will begin its tenth year Se; t 


Circulars on applicatior 





New JERSEY, Rridgeton 


QOCTH JERSEY INS7 
rn seXes Full corps of teachers Instr thon ¢? 
t M lrawing. Climat ‘ ’ 


uah isl painting 


he althy Begins Sept. 12 Address HA. Tass 
New JPRsey, Morristown 
SS ‘ 4 é ’ / d | \ 1 
nd French Boarding Scho f \ ‘ 
Ladics re ene Sent 1 Frniarersd sch s A 
xYmnasium. Large ur attra ‘ x a & 
ails inftages In every department Tanar nat 
Fnglish and Latin, 84 } nnut bor ins 
dress the Princip nt Sept. 1, Cambridge, Was 
ton County, N.\ 
New JERSEY, New Rrupsew i \ 
ti E MISSES V4 v Fa 
French Boa t ar ys { \ x La 
ties One? r fr New \ ka * a 
fr rr atelpt ‘ I ay Ka 
The school will ns 


WVERSID SE \ ) 
\ Ladies and ©) ren, W t pen Sept aN 


Address Mrs. M. Bb. PRRKINS, Pris 


New Yor«k, Albany 
RP4AavyY ld4i \ 
of gins Sept. 4, ISS Por ire a ss 
Horace ’ l 
New ¥ K, Aurora, Cayu ta Lak 
, ry ( , J “? 
Full Collegtate Course. Muste and Art 
Seaston begins September Ly, ISS 
Send for catalog 
F_ S. FRISPEF } 


¥r. J. Racks, LI 





i 
n of new students 

on ft west ANNs 

: t a tert No ext 
urges for instruction in Greek, Latin, French, Ger 
Dra wi ng, an Choral Singing. For the 28th annual 


iress Packer Collegiate Institut« 


Onelda (« 
, ry 


"IRA LA ) HAL Prepfar 
~ best colleges, ets Terma, $300 a vear 
} 


Rev. OLIVER OWEN, A.M., Rector 
New York, Elmira 
/: UWIRA FEMALE COLLEGE.—Th 
« roughiv furnished for giving a superior educa 
tion tn College Eclectic, and Classical Preparatory 
ourses f Study ,alao in Music and Art 
Heated by steam and furnishe: 1 with elenat or 


Charges moderate. Send for Catalogue 





Rev. A. W. CowLes, D.D., Pres 
New York, Ithaca 
os RNELI UNIVERSITY, 1883.—En 
trance examinations b n at a.m... June 18 and 


Sept. 18. For the Usrversity ReaisTsr, with full state 
ments regarding requirements for admission, courses 


of study, degrees, honors, expenses, free scholarships, 


ete., and special information, apply to the Presicunt 
New York, Newburgh 
S LAR'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
rn A select boarding-school for 25 boys. Graduates 
take the highest rank at Yale. New schoo! room and 


Gymnastics compulsory, and part of the 
Address HENRY W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale). 


gymnasium 
daily routine. 


New York City, 513 and 515 East 120th Street. 
SACAKSON SEMINAR ENGLISH, 
7 French, and German BoardingSchoo! for Young 
Tadies and Children. Desirable location; extensive 
shady rou is. Terms, $200 to $300 per year. Keopens 
Sept. For circulars apply to the Sem{nary. 


| 


New York Cry, 46 Fast Fifty-eighth Street. 

ISS MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS 
will reopen her School for Young Ladies and 
Misses Oct. 10, Classes for Adults, Nov. 1. Preparation 
for Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, and Harvard Examina 
tions. Advanced Classes in Art, Literature, Sclence, 
and Mathematics. Unusual advantages for .Modern 
Languages and inate Boarding pup ils Mmited to 12, 
Address, till Sept. 15, Boonton, N. 


Continued on page lil. 
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CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
THe WEEK 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEws. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES 
The Last Stage in the 
Honor in the Army 


Boarders’ Rights on the Seashore 
A Frenchman on our English Drama 


Telegraphic Strike 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
rhe Suez Canal Question 
Irish Political Cycles 
The Prussian Capitulation 


CORRESPONDENCE : 
The Preservation of Mt. Desert 
Law of our Agricultural Population.... 
Teaching and sectarianism 
Honorary Degrees 
Convict Indexing 


NOTES 


REVIEWS * 
Recent Novels , 
Atlantic Coast Operations 
Underground Russia 
The War in the Transvaal 
Specimens of French Literature 

Hugo ; 
Sandringham 
Riographical Sketches 
Ten Great Religions 


wens ocneou 
from Villon to 
a 


Books OF THE WEEK 





SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Doliars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NATION. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 


TERMS OF 


subscrip 


subscriber, unless made 


, New York. 





Scale of 


7ERMS OF ADVERTISING. | Agate 


| No deviation. } 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line 

each insertion; with chotce of page, 20 cents. 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; 
choice of page, $27. 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; 
chotce of position, $80. 

Double rates for top of column or other pre-- 
Serred position, when specified ; where positions — 
are not spectfled, advertisements are classified as 
far as possible and arranged in order of size, — 
the largest at the top. 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not! — _ 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and ali other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent. ; 
$1,250, 256 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount is 
one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable tn every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION its sent free to those who advertise in tt, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,500 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to tnspec- 
tion. 


with _ 


with ~ 


name 15 


+,* The London Agent for THE NaTIOon is Mr. 
B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square, of whom 
single copies may be had. 


Decoration. 
MM * tosere COTTIER & CO., High-class 
ork. 


Interior ‘wae yo 144 Fifth ‘avenue, New 
Artists in Stained G 


The Nation. 


{| Number 945 











OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 


7: Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc.. 
T B. STewart & Co.. 75 W. Twenty-third St. N. V 


W. Fy ~McPHERSON, Painter, Decorator, 
Designer, and Stained-Glass Manufacturer, 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 








Domestic. 
YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes Micro- 
sc or 8, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
H. WALDSTEIN, Uptician, 41 Union Square , New York. 
Cc atalogues by enc! losing stamp. Established 1840. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers 144 Fifth Ave., BR. ¥. 








For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, 
“ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave..N. 


Professional. 
Be W. HASSLER, Attorney ana 


Counse! in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


C LARK CHURCHILL, Attorney-General, 
Arizona Law Office, Prese vott, A Arizona Territory. 


Hy EN. RY D. ASHL zY, prey Law, 


Room 15, U naeew riters’ Exc ‘h’ ge, Kansas City, Mo. 


SF OSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J., & 120 Broadway, jo 
M* SSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 


. al Decoration and all Art- ‘work, 144 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 


] i} J J. Me PHERSO. Vv, dete wior Art Designer, 


440 Tremont Street. Boston. 


Wants. 


LADY of experience will receive into her 
family, for any desired period, one or two little 
girls, giving them a motner’s care and arefined home. 
Tuition in Music, French, and English given in the fami- 
if desired. Address J. B. c., care W. I. Fletcher, 
Harttord, Conn. 

Refers by permission to W. C. Prime, LL.D., New 
York; Mrs. Kanie Trumbull Slosson. Harttord; Rev. 
N. J. Burton, D.D., Park Church, Hartford, Conn. ; Rod- 
ney Dennis, Travelers’ Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. ; W. F. 
Poole, LL.D., Librarian, Public Library, Chie ago. 


LADY, graduate of one of the best high 
Pe schools near Boston, with two years of expert- 
ence, particularly as teacher of Latin and French, de- 
sires an engagement for the coming year. 
Address P, O. Box 692, Newton, Mass. 


LIBRARIAN of large experience, and 
LO with the highest testimonials, desires a position 
as librarian, cataloguer, or indexer. Address W., 22 
West Thirty-first Street, New York. 


‘| HARVARD GRADUATE with honors 
< (82), who has taught Latin and German in a 
Western college the past year, des'res a position. Ad- 
dress W., P.-O. Box 65, Dunbarton, N. H. 


HARVARD GRA DL 1A TE, Pry a gh- 
¥ est honors in classics, who has had experience in 
or college. 


a 


teaching, a a few private pupils to fit 
References give 
Address A. L. Hoposs, Taunton, Mass. 


POSITION desired by a Ph.D. (Gétt.) 
ry who has taught successfully, especially classics, 
French, and German. High references. Address Y. Z., 
care of Nation, New York Cnty. 


RELI. 4BLE American gentleman, co leg 
 « graduate, speaking French and German, wou a 
like to meet some one going abroad who wishes intelli- 
gent compe aay. care, and services, for a nominal consid- 
eration. Address M., 415 W. 19th Street, New York. 


} ‘ale 


Illus- 
Refe- 


F ECTURES TO SC ‘HOOL &. by a 
rraduate. Scientific and other subjects. 

trated by drawings, diagrams, and experiments. 

rences. Address Box 599, Morristown, N. J. 


“DOSsITIO: Vv destred in a college or ott school, 
by an experienced college prof e  j of languages. 
epeein Greek and German. Univ. 
608 E. Leigh, Richmond, Va. 


{% editor of an important political review 
in New York desires to send an occasional corre- 
Address 





spondence to some first-class newspaper. 
staan Nation office. 








( PIV. M AND ALCOHOL.—Dr. A. M. 

Matus, formerly physician at “ Pennsylvania 
labitues and Dipsomanias 
for woakmens at his residence, 242 Clermont Avenue, 


Sanitarium,” receives Optum 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Seclusion absolute, if de 


EDUCATIONAL. 


1883, The af CALEND aR of the 1884. 
EW ENGLANLI 
CONSERV “A TORY OF MUSIC. 
Beautifully illustrated, 64 pages. SENT FREE to your- 
self and musical friends. Send names and addresses to 
E. TOURJEF, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 

The Largest and best- appointed Music, Literary, and 

Art School, and HOME for Foung Ladies, in the world. 


le Union Teacher rs Agency, 


Ist, Provides well-qualified teachers for any position, 
without charge, to the parties seeking their services ; 


2nd, Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 


Application blank and circular sent for stamp. Ad 
dress A. LOVELL & CO., 16 Astor Place, New York. 


CURL ors SS Sc Pyar ond Colles, ge 1Cuide, tllus- 

trated, representing 200 leading se *hools. At office, 
FREE; postage, 10 cents. Special catalogues and in 
formation concerning schools free to parents describ- 
ing wants. Schools and families supplied with teachers. 
Teachers, send for application-form. JAMES CHRISTIE, 
successor to T. C. Pinckney, Domestic Building, Broad- 
way and Fourteenth Stre et, New York. 


1 ISS HESSE, 36 W. Twenty-first Street, 
F supplies ——— at ae hers, tutors, governesses, 
readers, lecturers, sin 

Parents advised in choice of ‘schools. 

Refers by favor to the families of fon. Hamilton Fish, 
ex-Secretary Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


IROCK WAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 

dents, grade teachers, sherm Stat with positions in Cen- 
tral, W estern, and Southern States for e cneuing year. 


rers, et 


Binder for the Nation 


(RUSSELL’S PATENT), 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 


Substantially made, bound in cloth, with 
Holds one, 


form. 
The Nation stamped on in gold. 


volume. Papers easily and neatly adjusted. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1. 
Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 794, 
New York. 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
SAYS OF 
DR. TOWNSEND’S REMEDY 


FOR 


Hay Fever, Asthma, & Catarrh: 


“ BROOKLYN, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1881. 
“IT believe it will be sure in ninety cases in a hundred.” 
* BROOKLYN, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1882. 
“I am happy to say that — remedy has served me 
a second season fully as well as the last year.” 
Pamphlets, with Mr. Beecher’s full letters and other 
testimonials, wen don feng 


epared only b 
Dr. M. M. TOWs YSEND, Frostburg, Md. 


Price 50 cents and $1 50 per bottle. 
For sale by CHARLES DENNIN, First Place and Court 
Stree., Brooklyn, N. Y., and by the drug trade generally. 


W. O. DAVIE & CO., 

16 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
DEALERS IN OLD AND NEW _ BOOKS; atso, BOOK 
AUCTIONEERS. 
bought or 


Cc atalogues 
ree, 


Books of any kind, and in any quantity, 
sold at auction on commission. Occasiona 
issued in each department, and will be mailed, 
upon re aquest. 


A Ge ne val Index to the Natton. 


From July, 1865, to September, 1880. 
Net price (no trade discount), $250. Purchasers will 
please remit with order. Address Publisher of the Na- 
tion, Box 794, New York, or Q. P. INDEX, Bangor, Maina. 
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Schools. 


Continued from first page. 
New YorkK Cry, 112 W. Thirty-eighth Street. 


‘ H. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

prepares for college, scientific school, or business. 
Spens Sept. 26. Summer address, until Sept. 12, is 
Cotuit, Mass. 


New Youk, Oswego. P 

ZINDERGARTNERS TRAINED at 

State Normal School. Oswego, N. Y. Rare induce 
ments offered. Send for circular. 


New YORK, Kye. : 

DARK INSTITU TE. For Boys. $600 

a year. HENRY TATLOCK, Principal. 

New YORK, Salem, Wasbington Co. ; 
HAPPY HOME SCHOOL for Boys 

io under fourteen, with the Rector of St. Paul's. 

A limited number of pupils frem good families taken. 

The best references will be sent. 


New York, Sing Sing. gts , ; 
R. HOLBROOK S Military. School re 
opens Wednesday i, Sept. 13. Address 

Rev. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


New York, Sing Sing. F z 
IGHLAND SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies and Children will reopen Sept. 12 
Mrs. PENTZ and Miss BazLey, P rincipals. 


NEW = Tarrytown. 5 
$250. > Mt. Hope Ladies 


sale and Art extra. 


Seminart 


NEW ‘York, Utica. . 
] ARS. PIATT’'S SCHOOL for Young 
d Ladies. The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 19, 1883. Applications should be made early. 


Ouni0, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 

V7 ISS MITTLEBERGER'S School for 
Z Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 26, 1883. Limited 
boarding department. Circulars, giving full particu 
lars, will be sent on request. 


Onto, Cincinnati, 95 Park Avenue, Walnut Hills. 
| TSS NOURSE’S French and English 
L Family School will reopen Sept. 20, in connection 
with the Day School of Miss Stours and Miss L upton, 
and also for the instruction of those preferring to study 
athome. Circulars on application. 


OHIO, Cincinnati. ay ae ‘ 
Mit: AUBURN INSTITUTE for Young 
Ladies.—Beautiful location, large grounds. Tho 
rough scholarship. Best music and art ailvantages. 
Constant attention given to home and social culture. 
For circulars address H. THANE MILLER, President. 
OHIO, Painesville. ? 
I Ke AKE ERIE Female Seminary (on the Mt. 
_« Holyoke plan). 25th yr. opens Sept. 12,'83. Build 
ings enlarged and refurnished. For illus. circ. or cata 
logue, and other information, address Miss Evans, Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, ‘1102 Walnut Street. 
/ IVINITY SCHOOL of the Protestant 

Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. The school 
opens on Thursday, the 20ch of September next. Appli 
cants for admission will meet the professors in the 
bulidings, on Woodland Avenue and Fiftieth street, at 
eleven o’clock on that day. For further information 
address Rev. Dr. CHILDs, Secretary of the Board. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 5903 Loc at St. 
“EORGE F. MARTIN’S School for 
7 Boys. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street 
Jl ISS ANABLE’S English and Fre» 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Th thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 10, 1883. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chestnut Hill, 
M RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s French and English peastins and Day 
School for Young Ladies wili senpen, Sept. 21 


Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, P. O. Box 92. 
( GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG L4HA- 
dies will open September 26. 
For,circulars apply to Principals, 
Miss BONNEY, Miss F, E. BENNETT, 
Miss DILLAYE, Miss S. J. EASTMAN 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1833 C — St 
“HE MISSES L. V. SMITH « > 
Ashbridge’s Boarding and Day School - Young 
Ladies and Children will reopen September 25, 188: 
Address as above. 
PENNSYLVANIA, State C ollege P. O., Center Co. 
PEN: NSYLVANIA STATE COLLEG: 
n to both sexes. Undenominational. Loc ate d 
in one of the most beautiful and healthful spots in tt 
Allegheny region. No malaria. No demoralizing s1 ir 
roundings. ition free. FIFTY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Board and other expenses very low. Courses of study 
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‘*Mr. Heilprin’s book . . bas a double 
interest for us; both as a translation and as an 
historical criticism. The deviations from 
the common translation are sometimes quite 
marked ; but they are generally well supported 
by eminent authorities, and show the latest re- 
sults of Hebrew scholarship. When we 
turn now to the critical part of the book, we 
are impressed not simply with the eruaition of 
the writer, but also with bis thorough indepen- 
dence in the treatment of his themes.”—Rer. S. 
J. Barrows (*‘ Christian Register,” Boston). 


‘* The notion has somehow got abroad that the 
scientific study of the Bible 1s inconsistent with 
the most tender reverence for its contents, or 
with their persistent fascination. But the reve- 
rence of Mr. Heilprin for the subject-matter of 
his criticism could hardly be surpassed ; and 
that it has not lost its power to interest and 
charm, his book itself is ample evidence, which 
will be reénforced by the experience of every 
intelligent reader of its too brief contents.”— 
Nation, New York. 


‘*Because Kuenen is as undogmatic in his 
realm as Darwin is in his, and because Mr. 
Heilprin, like his leader, has the bumility as 
well as the boldness of science, they, and such 
as they, are our best present guides in the tangle 
of early Hebrew literature.”—Rev. W. C. Gan- 
nett (“* Unity,” Chicago). 


‘‘This is an agreeably written, and, in the 
best sense, popular work. . . . There is 
probably no work in English from which so 
clear and accurate a view can be gained of the 
leading results of modern rationalistic criti- 
cism.”—Academy, London. 

‘** Die grosse Belesenheit des Verf.’s bietet eine 
sorgsame Zusammenstellung der verschiedenen 
in der englischen, wie in der deutschen, hollaind- 
ischen und franzésischen Literatur vorgetra- 
genen Anschauungen.”—Count W. Baudissin 
(** Theologische Literaturzeitung,” Leipzig). 


“With all his critical freeness . . . he 
deals reverently with the religious thought of 
the Old Testament.”—Prof. C. H. Toy (‘* Ame- 
rican Journal of Philology”). 


‘*In Michael Heilprin mogen wij een geestver- 
want begroeten.”—Dr. A. Kuenen (‘' Theolo- 
gisch Tijdschrift,” Leyden). 
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day Review. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 9, 1883. 


The Week. 


THE most prominent features of the indus 
tria] situation are still the same as they have 
been for several months, viz.: over-produc 
tion and consequent declining prices, result- 
ing in an increase of business failures. During 
the past week the failures have been in the 
leather trade, which had heretofore escaped 
the general liquidation and readjustment of 
credits which had already been experienced in 
the iron and cotton trades. The greatest, in 
fact the only great element of danger in the 
general commercial situation at any time, is 
the excessive expansion of credit, based upon 
the presumed value of commodities for which 
there is no market at the presumed price. The 
failures in the past year, but more particularly 
in the last month or two, have removed this 
element of danger from the general business 
situation, and have compelled a contraction of 
the lines of credit in nearly all businesses. The 
only element of disquietude remaiving is the 
dissatisfaction of labor; but the general 
decline in the prices of all labor products will 
necessarily cause a proportionate reduction in 


wages. The money market continues over- 
burdened with unemployed money, which 


is offered for loan on collateral security at 
rates extraordinarily low. The situation as 
regards capital is very much as it was a year 
after the panic of 1873, the result of which, at 
least, was a great advance in the prices of all 
undoubted securities. The apprehensions of 
interference with the general railroad traftic 
of the country as a result of the telegraphers’ 
strike have had a depressing effect upon prices 
of stocks during the last week; the fall ranging 
from }to 4 per cent., the latter on Wabash. 
One of the prominent and abnormal features 
of the financial situation continues to be the 
higher rates of interest for money in London 
than in New York. The balance of trade is 
acknowledged to be largely in favor of the 
United States,and yet the difference in the 
rates for money prevents the movement of 
gold to this country, and sustains the rates for 
sterling exchange. 


The first general election in Utah, under the 
new Edmunds law, was held on Monday, and 
the result is not encouraging. This will not bea 
surprise, as few persons who have studied the 
provisions of the law closely and have watched 
its preliminary working in the Territory, have 
had much faith in its efficacy as a destroyer 
of the Mormon system. The election of Mon- 
day was for members of the Legislature, 
Sheriffs, Probate Judge, and other local of- 
ficers, who were to fill the places made va 
cant by the law. The provisions of the 
law deprive polygamists of both sexes of the 
right to vote or to hold oftice, but Mormons 
who are not polygamists are permitted to 
exercise both rights. A registration of 
in accordance with these provisions was made 
by the Commissioners, proceeding under the 


voters 





act, and candidates were nominated for the 
vacated offices. While the polygamists were 
thus deprived of actual participation in the 
election, it seems to be clear that they exer 
cised supreme control over the nominations, 
and allowed no men to be selected who could 
not be depended upon to be completely sub 
servient to the Mormon Church. Not only 
were mere ‘‘dummies” selected for the Legis 
lature, but in mapy instances persons so 
toriously incompetent were selected for the 


other offices that the obvious intent was that 
they should never enter upon their duties after 
election, but should allow the offi 
to their present holders 


of the officers-elect to qualify So general 


ces to revert 


through the 


was the belief among the Gentiles that tl 

election of such candidates as these was a 
mere farce, that few of them took the 
trouble to go to the polls The Mormopvs 
voted solidly for the new ofticials, and the 


therefore a Mormon. tri 
umph. The 


proval before the 


result is complet 


eandidates all passed for ap 


Mormon 
Church before they were allowed to stand 


authorities of the 


They owe their nomination, therefore, to the 


grace of the Church, and they owe their 
election entirely to} Mormon votes. This 
makes their serviiude complete, and the 


Church will rule Utah as despotically as it did 
before the law was passed. With the canvass 
of this year’s election the powers of the Com 
mission end certifi 
cates of the members of this Legislature, but 


It can decide upon the 


when once they are admitted to their seats 
they become the lawmakers for the Terri 
tory 


The Minnesota Democrats decline to aces pt 
the view ot their Pennsylvania and Ohio asso 
ciutes, that the tariff isa philanthropic agency 
for the amelioration of the woes of mankind 
and put themselves on record as being still in 
favor of the old but distrusted 
‘tariff for revenue only Next to the lowa 
free-trade flyer, this is the boldest 


tic utterance of the season, and miay 


partially to the fact that Minnesota, like lowa 
is a Republican 
sition manifested in other States to adhere t 


the old formula iu its pristine enti 


State. There is slight dispo 


individual efforts have been 


. —_ . 
General Butler created a 


into harmlesspess 


slight ripple of enthusiasm some time ago 
by discovering that ‘tariff only for revenue 

was a much safer battle-crv than ‘tariff for 
revenue only”; but the enthusiasm subsided 
when some contemplative person begged leave 
to ask wherein the differer lav. <A later 
emendation has been the striking out of th 


word ‘‘only,” and there ar 


who think that this change is all that will bx 
required to carry the party to victory next 


vear. While the partv is not harmoniou 
therefore, these profound and searching sug 
gestions show that the subjeci is re ng t 
most thoughtful considerati 

The s a dav or two ag vy way of ol 


ection to the plan of a postal 






strikes, asked what 


reme dy for tele graph rs 


Was to prev bers from 


striking, any more 


nt Goverpment telegray 
Western Union tele 
thing 


thar 


graphers, There is n to make such a 


strike impossible, but there are several things 
Which would make it very k One is 
the passion for the Government service wt 
pervades a large part of the salaried class 
throughout the intry—in tact INAV Sa 
all that part of it whiel «OS Nyo 
to get out of the salar i st l Ss Cin 
was very eayver to get \ t Gro 
service When it Was most preca Now 
that ther s likely to b a fa 
security in it agaiust arbitrary 
sill probably be 1 ‘ urel ‘ 
will avoid W i Andy 
put their pl \ 
there w hd b . ‘ 

reuse Of Waves tn ft Gor 
ba use Wa ~ scry i \ 
bv a board of . . 
but bw law The chief t {x sin 

, ph ele \ i 
would be tied W va \ 
dule or by tl \ : \} % 
Employees who wanted t ‘ 1 
would, accordingly, have to proceed, not by 
strikes and genera blic dis ‘ but by 
agitation, by appeals to public opinion and 
petitions to Congress, which Mild bardiv, if 
rr isonabl fail of success, because the if nited 
States Treasury, unlike that of corporations 
is not bound to provide dividends f®r stock 
holders, and is alwavs full to overflowing In 
fact, a strike against the United States w Te | 
be so ridiculous that no ‘‘ Brotherhood “ would 
ever attempt it 

The gradual change for the bet ns t 
ern sentimet toward th erro Was demor 
strated ina notable manner by the action of a 
recent Episcopal Convention at Sewanee, Tenn 


Delegates were present from thirteen Southern 


States, comprising bishops, ministers, and lay 
men. It was resolved, apparently without oy 
position, to memorialize the General Conven 
n of the Chureh, which meets in the fall, in 
favor of establishing schools for the education 
f colored men who desire to enter the minis 


try, and of granting to all colored ministers of 
the chureh equal rights and powers in all church 
councils. Only about a year ago the mere pro 
posal to send a fraternal of grecting 
Methodist Church South, assembled 
in Convention at Atlanta, to the Methodist 


Church North, also in convention ina Northern 


Inessage 


from the 


city, excited in the former body a discussion 
which continued for several days, and in which 
violent Opposition was deve loped on the ground 
that 


that the Southern Church had been wrong in 


such a message would be a confession 


upholding slavery and supporting secession 
The proposal was finally carried and the mes 
sage was sent. That victory was regarded as 


an important advance. The Episcopal Church 
still 


effect of which cannot fail to be an 


is on the way toa greater advance, the 
ullumate 
important improvement in the position of the 


colored race 
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failures is that they furnish a second and strik 
ing illustration, on a great scale, of the effect 
of too much tariff. The iron trade has been 


dosed nearly to death with tariff, and is now 
reduce d almost to chronic depression Ww ith oO 
The shoe 
the 


facto- 


casional intervals of convalescence 
leather last 
The men who start the new 


and business has at shared 
same fate. 
ries have their heads so filled with the idea 
that they must look to Congress, and not to 
consumers, to find out much leather 
they can sell, that they have lost the habit 
of carefully examining their market, and 
have no longer the kind of judgment that 
is needed with efficiency. They 
always flatter themselves that if sales grow 
difficult and stocks accumulate on their bands, 
all they have to do is to go to Washing- 
ton, declaim about the pauper labor of Eu- 
rope, and get the tariff put up a peg or two. 
They overlook the fact that even if the tariff 
were prohibitory,as long as their onlv market is 
the bome market, nothing but a fall of prices 
would stimulate consumption, and in articles 
like shoes even that not very much, because 
but few people buy shoes for display and 


how 


to do so 


none for accumulation. 


The Boston Advertiser says ‘‘ the real signi- 
ficance and real effects of the Boston failures 
remain to be recounted.”” Time is running by 
rapidly, and there is great uncertainty about 
the future among business men, so that the Ad 
vertiser should not delay its elucidation another 
day. If it is not the tariff or over-competition 
which has done the mischief, it must be some 
thing else easily described, at least in outline, 
and the surviving members of the trade ought 
A correspondent in the 
‘* failure of Shaw 


to have it at once. 
trade writes to us that the 
Brothers due simply to reckless avd 
imprudent management, and the 
of their operations far beyond their capital 
and ability properly to superintend”; 
the that ‘‘a prudent 
and conservative business policy does not rely 


was 
extension 


and 
moral he draws is, 
too much on credit, but restricts its operations 
within controllable limits.” This is, 
ever, the moral of all panics and of most 
failures, and unhappily does not do away 
with the necessity for going further back, and 


how- 


explaining why people get reckless and im 
prudent, and extend their credit beyond their 
capital, or, in other words, why the business 
judgment of large numbers of persons be- 
comes periodically unsound. 


Mr. Thomas Hamilton, ‘‘one of the most 
prominent negro politicians in South Caro- 
lina,’ has published a letter advising the col 
ored men to abandon the Republican party 
and vote henceforth with the Democrats. He 
says that ‘‘ all the negroes get for their fealty to 
the Republican party is a few minor appoint 
ments.” In all South Carolina only one ne 
gro has a good position, the post-office at 
Columbia, and he is held in it by Sevator 
Hampton, who is a Democrat. When the 
Republicans controlled the State, teachers’ 
only forty cents on 
Democratic rule 
The dif 


certificates were worth 
the dollar, while under 
they are worth one hundred cents. 
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The moral of the Boston shoe and leather | ference was due to the fact that the ‘‘ Repub- 
licans deliberately stole the money intended 
for education and applied it to fast horses, 
and Mr. 


Hamiltoo thinks they would do so again 
if the Government were to trust them 


gold watches, and diamond pins,” 


with the funds for educating the negro. He 
says the Democrats have done more toward 
educating the negro youth in two years than 
the Republicans did in ten, and it is time the 
negroes showed some recognition of Demo- 
cratic services. The Republicans give the 
best offices to the white men and the leavings 
to the negroes. Mr. Hamilton asks if the 
Democrats could do worse than that, and 
says the only two questions 
to consider : What is best for 
the negro? What is best for the 
country?” As a final argument against 
its being ‘‘ best for the negro” to stay in the 
Republican party, he cites the fact that there 
are ‘‘about 150 white Republicans in the 
State, and 130 of them hold Government of. 
fices.” It is not strange that Mr. Hamilton 
should place the welfare of the negro before 
that of the country, and should look upon a 
political party merely as an oflice-distributing 
agency. He and his race have been taught 
that view by the noble army of Republican 


negro has 
‘* First, 
second, 


| patriots who went South after the war to 


teach the freedman the duties and privileges 
of citizenship. 

Secretary Chandler comes before the public 
in a new light. His merits as a politician have 
long been known. He adds to them now the 
attributes of a humorist and philosopher. He 
and the caucus system which he represents 
having been disastrously defeated in New 
Hlampshire, he hails the result as ‘‘ patience’s 
perfect work,” and assures the President that 
the ‘‘ Republican party in New Hampsbire is 
reubited, courageous, and invincible.” If 
cheerfulness in the presence of adversity be a 
sign of greatness, Mr. Chandleris a great man 
The Senatorial contest which ended last week 
has been from beginning to end a rebuke to 
him and his schooi of politics. Any one who 
has followed it closely is aware of this. The 
full power of the party machinery had been 
devoted to the election of a Legislature which 
would reéiect Mr. Rollins to the Senate. When 
he was chosen in 1876 the caucus system was 
so powerful that the mere issuing of orders 
for his election was sufficient to secure it. The 
same order was repeated when the Legislature 
came together two months ago, but it was not 
obeyed. Many of the Republican members 
refused to attend the caucus or to be bound by 
its choice. Although Mr. Rollius was able to 
secure a nomination from a majority of those 
who did attend, be was never able to command 
the votes of more than 127 of the 195 Repub- 
lican members. His vote dropped steadily each 
day until he withdrew his name. As soon as 
the hopelessness of his case was apparent Sec- 
retary Chandler appeared upon the scene, 
‘clothed,” as one of our contemporaries elo- 
quently remarked, ‘‘ iu the robes of a Cabinet 
otticer,” and offered himself as a candidate. 
His reception was more discouraging than 
that which had been given to Mr. Rollins. 
His highest vote at apy time was only seventy- 
seven, and it dwindled steadily to only one on 
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the final ballot. Mr. Pike’s election would 
have been effected sooner had he not been 
hampered with a suspicion, aroused chiefly by 
Mr. Chandler’s professions of triend-hip, that 
he was not entirely free from Machine con- 
trol. When this suspicion was dispelled Mr. 
Pike was elected. 

This blow to the caucus system is an impor- 
tant addition to a series which has swelled 
to encouraging length during the past two 
years. It began with the election of Senator 
Mitchell in Pennsylvania in the spring of 1881, 
when the Cameron machine received its 
first shock. Next came the famous contest in 
this State which ended in the retirement of 
Messrs. Conkling and Platt. In Minnesota, 
early in the present year, Mr. Windom re- 
ceived the regular caucus nomination, but 
command the votes of a ma- 
jority of the Republican members, and 
was defeated. When the State Convention 
met subsequently, an effort was made to have 
a vote of censure passed upon the members 
who had defied the caucus, but the motion 
was defeated by a vote of 148 to 92, showing 
that the temper of the party was opposed to 
caucus dictation. In Michigan, also, Senator 
Ferry was defeated under precisely the same 
conditions, although it required eighty-one 
ballots to convince the caucus adherents that 
the independent element was too determined 
to be either driven into subjection or tired out. 
Taken together, these successful attempts to 
assert the right of independent judgment in 
party affairs are most encouraging. Their in- 
fluence will be felt in many ways. They will 
make future revolts easier by showing the 
well-disposed but more timid members of the 
party that caucus dictation can be defied with- 
out injury to party standing. The men who 
revolted in New Hampshire, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania, and New York will not be 
‘‘read out” of the party. That threat, which 
was the most powerful weapon of the bosses 
a few years ago, has been shorn of its terror 
and is not even used any longer. Secretary 
Chandler shows his philosophic penetration by 
recognizing this fact and hastening to claim 
that the party in New Hampshire has been 
‘* reunited” and made ‘‘ invincible” by tac- 
tics which he and his school have regarded for 
years with feelings akin to horror. It has 
been suggested that these several revolts por- 
tend an abandonment of the caucus system in 
the choice of United States Senators, and this 
may prove to be the case. Whether there is a 
formal abandonment or not will not matter 
much, for the precedent is pretty well estab- 
lished of disregarding the caucus when it 
makes an objectionable choice. A caucus 
which is only obeyed when its work is worthy 
of approval is an entirely harmless institu- 
tion. 


could not 


The end of the pauper immigration ‘‘ scare”’ 
has probably been reached. The official report 
of the Commissioners to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, instead of proving any baleful intent on 
the part of the British Government to unload 
their paupers upon our shores, shows that ex- 
traordinary care had been taken to have only 
those persons sent here who would be certaia 
not to become a public burden. Out of the 
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hundreds and even thousands who have come, 
only a few families were returned as paupers, 
and the British officials had no reason to sus 
pect that the promises of homes for these, 


which had been sent in letters from this 
side, were less genuine than in other cases 
The wonder is that so few mistakes were 
made 

General Crook’s report, in directness and 


absence of pretence, in practical wisdom and 
certainty of judgment based upon mastery of 
all the facts, resembles the now famous cam 
paign which it describes. The difficulties of 
the recent operations hardly appear through 
the veil of General Crook’s modest restraint, 
ind his account of them must be read with 
some imagination. Probably it will even then 
be impossible for most readeis to realize the 
nature of the country described as ‘‘the rough 
est imaginable,” ‘‘ very precipitous,” or ‘‘ ex 
tremely rugged.” All physical difficulties, 
however, appear slight in comparison with 
General Crook’s initial feat 
resolution in risking his reputation and life 
and the lives of his handful of troops upon 
his judgment of the fidelity of the Apache 


of courage and 


scouts 


The Scott liquor law in Ohio appears to be 
working satisfactorily both as a source of 
revenue and as a restriction upon the traflic. 
Returns from seventy of the eighty-eight 
counties in the State show that 8,412 saloons 
have paid taxes aggregating $1,494,200, and 
that 1,019 saloons through 
an inability to pay the taxes, In 


have been closed 
Cincinnati 
the proportion of saloons closed is 12 per cent., 
and the income from the others is so large that 
a reduction in the rate of taxatior is considered 
to be possible 


The inconvenience 0: the telegraphic strike 
to the public has not been nearly so great as 
The Western 


was expected. Union is, in 


fact, greatly aided in meeting the demands 
upou it by the great diminution in these de 
mands. If telegrams came in on it in the 
old way, the outcry against it would, doubt- 


less, be very great, but they are not coming 


in in the old way, or anything like it. The 
onsequence is that it is not only making a 
rood show of being able to keep up with its 
time to break in 


business, but it is getting 


its new men to their work. The falling 
off in the number of messages offered, in 


consequence of the uncertainty as to speedy 
other things, 
telegraph has come to be used 
as a luxury. Fifteen or twenty years ago a 
telegram most people not only an 
expensive but an alarming thing. It was apt 
to throw a quiet family into consternation, 


delivery, shows, how 


largely the 


among 
was to 


and was opened too often with trembling 


fingers as the probable herald of death or mis 
fortune. It has since become not only compa 
ratively cheap, but, to people who are not com 
pelled to count their cents, a favorite mode of 
communicating with their friends about all 
sorts of trifling matters. Many who dislike let 
ter-writing make it do all the work of letter 
Writing, and more 
would lik 


y on 


They telegraph what they 


for dinner, what train they are com 


r good-by to dear 


a welcome « 


or Harry, or congratulations on a horse race 


or a big fish. A large part of the 


telegraphing is of this descriptior 


summer 
Probably 
a third of the messages which fly about the 
i 


country between June 1 and October 1 are 


mere luxuries If they cannot be sent, it 
does nobody any particular harm, and can be 
dropped by most peopl as sil 
idle holiday life 


probably did not foresee, and are hkely to 
suffer for not foreseeing it 


ply Little ep 


sodes in TI is the strikers 


No duellist or apologist of duell 
explained what ttled by th 
Beirne duel. That a duel is not a simple fight 
like tisticulfs, but 
versy, its friends always assure us 


ny has vel 
was st Elam 
a determination of cont: 

When the 
late Elam-Beirne duel was proposed we there 


fore took it for granted that it was to 
decide whether Beirne was a liar and pretender 
which Elam alleged, or Elam was a low fel 
low and a friend of mixed schools and 


marriages, Which Beirne 
tlemen felt 
these accusations, and the duel, we 


alleged Phese gen 


uncomfortable, each under one of 


was to relieve the innocent one an 


the other to infamy From this point of 
view, the extraordinary efforts they made to 
get at each other, by travelling night and 


day in through the 





buggies 


LMNs ADGd 


forests, were quite comprehensible and 


meritorious. The result was that Elam bad 
a bullet lodged in his hinder parts, while 
Beirne went unscathed We concluded, of 


course, that this convicted Elam of Beirne 


charges. It was a very odd mode of proof 
to be sure, but that was not our affair. 1 
now looks, however, as if this was a 

mistake ; for Elam is back in Richmond 


} 


nearly cured of his wound, and has been 


received by his friends, and he himself has 
been talking as if the duel was not meant 
to decide anything at all, and was appar \ 
fought in resisting an attempt of Be t 
convert him to Funder principles. He says 


referring to it ina speech made in his 


that he “did not see w hy 4 man should 

lay down his life for a political cons I 
as readily as for a religious ef \ 

those wh have uid dow t ves f " 
religious conviction died because they refused 
to change or repudiate their creed. In this 
controversy, however, there was not the slight 
est intimation from Beirne t " isho 

Elam in the hip if he did not bx eatk t 
So that the object of the duel is invols 


more mystery than ever 


‘he demand of the Irish landlords for 
pensation in the shape of state loans for their 
losses through the Land Act « sa vst 
simultaneously with the Terv proposal, las 
formulated by Lord George Hamilton, for the 
purchase of the s f Irela from the land 
lords. to be rented or ger - ' ter 
ints. In either case r g short of an ad 
vance of fr Sih mW) 1 $1500 000 
(\*) from the British Treasury would do any 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


to Turespay, August 7, 1*83, In 
clusive. } 


DOMESTIC 


{ WeEDNesDAY, August 1, 


Tue striking telegraphers received their first 
payment from the striking fund on Wednes 
day, each being given enough to provide for 
present necessities. The Signal Service has 
been seriously interfered with by the strike, 
the midnight despatches from which morning 
“Indications” are usually made up having al 
most entirely failed. A storm prevailed east 
of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio on 
Thursday, still further interrupting telegraph- 
ic communication. On Saturday a bill of 
grievances, as if on behalf of the telegraph 
operators employed by the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad Company, was 
presented to its officers. The chief cause of 
complaint was that the operators were com 
pelled to transact commercial business usually 
handled by the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. On Monday President Sloan re- 
plied, declining to accede to the requests. It 
was believed that the railroad operators would 
be ordered to quit work and that the strike 
would begin at noon, but the men, with few 
exceptions, continued at their keys throughout 
the day. On Monday night about sixty of the 
direct wires of the Western Union between 
New York and Boston were interrupted. The 
strikers denied that it had been done by their 
authority. On Tuesday the Western Union 
offered $1,000 reward for the conviction of 
each and every person interfering with their 
wires. A strike was expected during the day, 
on the Wabash system, of railroad operators, 
but the men continued at work. About two 
o'clock one-third of the railroad operators 
working on the Pittsburgh division of the 
Baltimore and Ohio quit work. 

The cigarmakers’ lockout was ended in 
this city on Thursday, by mutual concessions, 
Ten thousand tive hundred men were out of 
work 


Mr. Bradley Barlow, of St. Albans, Vt. 
St. Albans Trust Company and the Vermont 
National Bank were obliged to suspend in 
consequence. 

Charles Ht. Ward & Co., boot and shoe 
manufacturers, of Boston and Brockton, 
Mass., failed on Wednesday. Their liabili- 
ties are about $750,000. Charles W. Cle- 
ment’s shoe factory at Dover, N. H., was at- 
tached on Saturday. The liabilities are about 
$500,000, “ 

The Lancaster (Pa.) Watch Company sus- 
pended on Wednesday, throwing 250 hands out 
of employment. 


The total number of claims for rebate of to- 
bacco taxes received at the United States 
Treasury Department to August 4 is about 
35,000, aggregating $3,000,000. Ten of the 
smaller districts are still to be heard from. 
Their claims will, it is estimated, swell the 
total to $3,500,000. 


During the month of July the decrease of 
the United States public debt was $7,900,590. 


It is asserted that the Confederate bond 
movement in England is founded on the be- 
lief that $11,000,000 in European banks to the 
credit of the late Confederate Government, 
which was deposited for the payment of the 
coupons of July, 1865, can be collected on 
the presentation of those coupons. 


The Hill Investigating Committee held its 
last session in Washington on Friday, prior to 
the preparation of a report which will prob- 
ably not be ready until September 1. 

For some time Mr. D. L. James, one of the 
heaviest Star-route contractors in the South, 
has been under suspicion. Charges were 


made that the names signed to his bonds were 
of persons unknown tothe locality in which 
they were alleged to live. 
in the hands of 


The matter was put 
Detective Booth, of the Post- 


The failure was announced on Monday of 
rhe | 


office force, and he soon obtained evidence 
that warranted him in charging James with 
the wholesale forgery of names and certificates 
to his bids and contracts, the sums running up 
into very high figures. Booth has placed the 
suspected man under arrest. James has con- 
tracts for $200,000 a year. 


President Arthur formally opened the Lou- 
isville (Ky.) Exhibition on Wednesday. He 
made a short speech, and was received with 
cordiality, but not enthusiasm. He is nowon 
his way to the Yellowstone Park. 

The annual Convention of the Civil-Service 
Reform Association in session at the Channing 
Memorial Church, Newport, on Wednesday, 
listened to an address by Mr. George William 
Curtis. He gave a general review of the suc- 
cesses of civil-service reform during the tast 
year, and, speaking of the attitude of Presi 
dent Arthur to the reform movement, said 
that ‘it will not. be denied by fair men of 
every party that a President whose accession 
by means of a most tragical event was gene- 
rally regarded as a serious misfortune, if not 
calamity, has not only allayed all apprehen- 
sion of a gross misuse of the patronage of the 
Government, but by his pacific and temperate 
administration has gained the general approval 
of the country.” 


In the New Hampshire Senatorial contest 
on Wednesday Mr. Chandler received only 12 
votes and Mr. Austin F. Pike 89. On Thurs- 
day Mr. Pike gained 8 votes and Mr. Chandler 
lost 6, on the first ballot of tue day. On the 
third ballot of the day there was a bolt for Mr. 
Pike, and he received 181 of the 203 Republi- 
can votes cast. The Democratic candidate, 
Mr. H. Bingham, received 112 votes. Forty- 
three balluts were taken during the long con- 
test. Mr. Pike is sixty-four years of age, and 
has been active in State politics. He wasa 
member of the Forty-third Congress. His 
election pleases all Republican factions in the 
State. 

The State Convention of Pennsylvania 
Democrats was held at Harrisburg on Wed- 
nesday. Robert Taggart was nominated for 
Auditor-General and Joseph Powell for State 
Treasurer. The platform favors a civil service 
reform which will ‘‘ redeem and purge the 
departments of the general Government from 


| that corruption and fraud with which they 


have been permeated under Republican rule”; 
the tariff question is dodged in the same manner 
as in the Ohio resolution ; the administration 
of Governor Pattison is unqualifiedly ap- 
proved; the abolition of the entire internal- 
revenue system is advocated, and the Whar- 


| ton Barker scheme for the distribution of a 


surplus revenue is denounced. The nominees 
of the Convention are considered to be strong 
men, and they were not dictated by any ma- 
chine. The Convention, however, was in the 
bands of the friends of Governor Pattison, 
Mr. Randall manifesting bis influence only in 
the tariff plank of the platform. 


The Minnesota Democrats on Thursday 
nominated M. W. McNair for Governor. The 
platform denounces excessive revenue, de- 


| clares for a tariff for revenue only, against 


sumptuary legislation and the submission of a 
prohibition amendment; favors river-improve- 
ment appropriations, with a provision giving 
the President power to veto items of bills; 
demands a revision of the patent laws, and 
denounces the Republican party. Mr. Me- 
Nair, on Monday, refused the nomination, 


| and another candidate will be chosen by the 


State Committee. 
The Kentucky election on Monday resulted 


in the choice of Proctor Knott (Dem.) for 
Governor by a majority of about 30,000. The 


| complexion of the Legislature is not changed. 


The popular vote was in favor of calling a 
State Constitutional Convention. 

Thomas Hamilton, one of the most promi- 
nent begro politicians in South Carolina, has 
written a letter to the Charleston News roundly 
denouncing the Republican party, and insist 


ing that the negro has rights which must be 
respected. 

In Utah, the election on Monday resulted in 
a victory for the Mormons in each district of 
the Territory, with one exception. Tbe ma- 
jority of the Gentiles refrained from voting. 

The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette has 
printed a table, giving returns from seventy of 
the eighty-eight counties in Ohio, showing the 
effect of the Scott law. One thousand and 
nineteen recognized drinking saloons in those 
counties have been closed; 6,530 paid the 
$200 tax, and 1,882 the $100 tax. The aggre- 
gate amount realized from this tax is $1,494,- 
200. In Cincinnati it has made a reduction of 
taxation possible. The proportion of saloons 
which have been closed by the law is 12 per 
cent. 


Further alleged Kuklux outrages are re 
ported from Georgia. The stories tell of ne 
groes terribly whipped, and in one case of 
great indignities to which a woman was sub 
jected. 

Eighteen of the trustees of Union College 
met in Schenectady on Thursday, and passed 
a resolution by a vote of 9 to8 requesting the 
immediate resignation of President Potter. 
That gentleman was present, but his vote, 
which would have made a tie, was ruled our, 
because he was on trial and bis salary was at 
stake. None of the ex-oflicio trustees who 
are State officers were present. 

Mayor Edson, of this city, on Friday ap- 
pointed 8S. Hastings Grant, his private secre- 
tary, to be Comptroller of the city, to succeed 
Allan Campbell, resigned. Mr. Grant is a 
skilled accountant, and is about fifty-five 
years of age. He was for many years Libra- 
rian of the Mercantile Library, avé for nine 
years was Superintendent of the Produce Ex- 
change. Mr. John Kelly expressed himself 
as satisfied with the appointment. On Satur 
day Mr. Grant took the oath of office and en- 
tered upon its duties, 

FOREIGN. 

It was announced in Paris on Friday that 
Tuduc, the King of Anam, died on July 20 
and was succeeded by Phudac. A French 
council of war was held on July 27, and 
a river attack on Sontay was planned. 
The London Times's correspondent at Hong 
Kong says the negotiations between France 
and China in regard to Tonquin are at a 
standstill. The general opinion is that the 
aggressive policy assumed by M. Challemel- 
Lacour and the appointment ot M. Tricou as 
French Minister to China were unfortunate cir 
cumstances, and that a peaceful solution of the 
difficulty is impossible. The Chinese con- 
sider that the French are determined upon the 
annexation of Anam, and that they desire to 
quarrel with China. On Saturday it was 
announced from Paris that M. Challemel-La- 
cour, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, had 
bad an interview with the Marquis Tseng, the 
Chinese Ambassador, and that the former 
demanded the withdrawal of the Chinese 
troops from the Tonquin frontier. 


The French have issued a proclamation to 
the Tonquinese promising to punish their op 
pressors and to destroy the city of Huéif ne- 
cessary. A reconnoissance shows that Sontay 
is strongly fortified, guns commanding the 
river. A probably decisive blow will soon be 
struck, the troops attempting to capture the 
entire land force of Black Flags while the 
fleet attacks Hué. 


An extra budget for 1884 was submitted on 
Wednesday to the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties by the Government. It provides for a 
loan at 3 per cent. interest of 300,000,000 
francs, of which 121,000,000 francs are to be 
devoted to military and naval purposes. 


The relations between England and France 
have been much modified in a pacific direc- 
tion. M. Waddington has intormed Lord 
Granville that the French advices from Tama- 
tave state that Admiral Pierre had bad no 
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such differences with Consul Pakenham as 


had been represented. The French Admiral, 
he said, did not interfere with the English 
Consulate. The relations between Commo- 
dore Jobnstone and the French commander 
have always been courteous. If this state- 
ment of the case proves to be true, France 
will probably ask for some sort of an apology 
from England for the charges made against 
Admiral Pierre. 

It 1s believed that M. de Lesseps has ex- 
pressed his readiness to reopen negotiations 
with England in regard to the Suez Canal 
scheme, and that he is disposed to agree to 
more liberal terms. M. de Lesseps, however, 
denies that he is willing to make concessions. 

The answer of President Grévy, of France, 
to the Pope’s recent letter concerning re- 
ligious affairs in France, has been received in 
Rome. The letter has resulted in accord on 
the principal question at issue. Instructions 
in accordance with the arrangement have been 
sent to the Papal Nuncio at Paris. The letter 
justifies the position taken by the French Gov 
ernment against the attacks of the clergy, 
and says that France bas no intention of mak 
ing war upon the Church. 


The Comte de Chambord is convalescent. 


It was rumored in Paris on Friday that a 
plot to restore the monarchy had been dis- 
covered, The newspaper France professed to 
give the details of the plot. It said that 25,000 
muskets for a popular rising had been ordered, 
and that attempts had been made to tamper 
with the army. It also asserted that three 
conspirators had been arrested. These proved 
to be servants and small tradesmen, and the 
whole affair to be of little importance. 


Pierre Auguste Cot, the French painter, 
died on Saturday. One of bis most popular 
pictures, ‘‘ Spring-Time,” was exhibited at the 
French Salon in 1873. 


King Alfonso and Queen Christina, of Spain, 
arrived at the royal palace of San Ildefonso, 
La Granja, on July 31. The King went to 
the trontier to meet his spouse. This fact is 
against the theory that the two had quar 
relled. 


A military rising took place at 1 o’clock 
Sunday morning in the Spanish province of 
Badajoz, on the Portuguese trontier. It was 
in the Republican interest. The garrison of 
the town, numbering 700 men, pronounced 
for a republic, the Constitution of 1869, and 
Ruiz Zorilla for President. Several regiments 
of Spanish soldiers were despatched on Mon 
day to Badajoz to suppress the rising. Four 
hundred citizens joined the soldiery. It is 
believed that Zorilla planned the rising. 
General Blanco started from Madrid on Mon- 
day with a strong force. At seven o'clock on 
Monday evening it was oflicially announced 
in Madrid that the revolt was at an end. The 
insurgents fled to Portugal in a very undigni 
fied manner, It is said in some quarters that 
the outbreak was only a part of the pro- 
gramme of a gigantic stock-jobbing operation, 
conducted by a certain clique which has for a 
long time been making extraordinary efforts 
to destroy the improving credit of Spain. 

The examination of O’Donnell for the mur- 
der of James Carey was resumed at Port 
Elizabeth, Africa, on Wednesday. The eld- 
est son ot Carey deposed that his father and 
Donnell had been on friendly terms 
throughout the voyage, and that they had 
often played cards. He also said that he 
found a check for £100 in his father’s 
pocket after the shooting. Mrs. Carey de- 
posed that she was in an adjoining room 
whep her husband was shot, and that he ran 
toward her, sayirg, ‘‘ Maggie, I am shot; 
()Donnell has shot me.” It was then that 
(Donnell, replying to her question, said he 
had been sent to do it. On Friday O'Donnell 
was committed for trial on the charge of wil 
fui murder. He will probably be tried at the 
Port Elizabeth Assizes in October. Irishmen 
in Kansas City, Mo., believe that O'Donnell 


is Capt. Thomas Phelan, once a resident of 


that city. A despatch from Cork asserts 
that Phelan is in that city. On the other 
hand, a Cornelius O'Donnell, of Chicago, 


claims to be a brother of the assassin 

The steamer Pathan bas arrived at Mel 
bourne, Australia, from Adelaice Kava 
nagh, Joseph Hanlon, and Joseph Smith, in 
formers in the trials of the Phoenix Park mur 
derers, who were on board, were identified 
and prohibited from landing Seven other 
persons on the Pathan were ed of hav 
ing been witnesses for the Government in 
those trials, but were not identified. It is as 
serted in Dublin that the informers were pre 
vented from landing because a plot to murder 
them had been discovered. — Earl Spencer 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, is much annoyed 
by the murder of Carey, and the prevention 
of Kavanagh from landing. He has, it is 
said, had angry correspondence with promi 
nent officials on the subjeet 

The trial of O Herlihy, Featherstone, Deasy 
Flannigan, and Dalton, who are charged with 
having in their possession explosives for thy 
destruction of buildings and lives un 
in Liverpool on Tuesday. All the prisoners 
pleaded not guilty to the charge 

James McDermott was arrested in’ Li 
pool on Monday on his arrival from America, 
and was remanded to jail ona charge of being 
engaged in a conspiracy to murder public ofti 
cials. A warrant for his arrest was issued iu 
Cork, where be had been seen in company 
with O'Herlihy. Some correspondence with 


suspect 


Was ly v 


ver 


O’Donovan Rossa and James Stephens was 
found upon the prisoner, who said he was an 
American citizen, and would call upon the 
American Government to protect him. It is 


supposed in this country that McDermott is 
the man who was shot in this city on July 21 
for supposed treachery to the Invincibles. 

A box of dynamite to which a lighted fuss 
Was attached was discovered on Friday ina 
large liven factory at Cupar-Fife, Scotland 
The fuse was extinguished before it reached 
the explosive. The attempt to blow up the 
factory is attributed to Fenianism 

A statement signed by Lords Dunraven 
Gough, and other landlords in Ireland has 
been sent to Mr. Gladstone, pointing 
losses of rent and the depreciation in the value 
of land that have taken place in 
of the passage of the Land Act, 
ing state aid in the shape of a | 
lief of landowners. 


, +) 
out the 


coDsequence 


ma sane 
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Mr. Parnell submitted to his Parliamet 
tary colleagues for their judgment a pressing 
invitation which he had received from Americs 
to visit that country. His colleagues generally 
are of the opmmion that he will be urgentiy 


needed in Ireland. He has accordingly tele 
graphed that he cannot come until atter 


gencral elections in Great Britain snd Ire 
land. 
The Irish National League has decided t 


call a series of conventions in all the counties 
of Ireland, with a view to choosing a Central 
Executive Council. Arrangements are being 
made to resume the propaganda fo 
an Irish Parliament, a peasant 
and the adoption of other measures desi 
the Irish. 





Motions were defeated in the House of Com 
mons on Monday night directed sguinst Mr 
Gladstone's policy in the Transvaal and Zulu 


jand. 
The Australian 


: ‘ 
Agents General in 





have presented a long statement to Lord 
Li rby, Minister of the Colonies, relative to 
the reasons of the Australians for desiring the 
annexation of, or the establishment of a protec 


torate over, the Western Pacific islands at 
portion of New Guinea. i 
anarchy existing there and the danger of the 
establishment French penal settlements 
The Agents General give direct assurance that 
the colonies will recognize th of 
contributing to the ot the policy they ask 
England to pursue 


+ 
or 


necessl!\ 


‘ 
Coss. 





1 
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Earl Granville, British Secretary of 
for Foreign Affairs, bas instructed the B 
Minister to Moroceo to make an earnest a 
to the Sultan of M 
it is not time to place his empire ona level 
with other civilized Powers bv abolishi: 
slavery 

In the House of Commons on nu 
afternoon, Mr. Evelyn Ashley, Under ¢ 
nial Secre that the papers relative to 
the indemnity for the violence done to Ameri 
can fishermen at Fortune B 
pared. The Government 1 
swer the 


for 


Stati 
ritish 
ppenl 


msider whether 


' 
rocea: To oe 


tary, said 


iv Wel 
received I in 


States coneornit tire 


b.tha 
U nitest 
point 


from 


proposition Theasures to prevent a 


vecurrence of similar troubles. Mr. Gladstone 
said he hoped the session of Parliament w | 
be brought to a close by August 

The Agricultural Holdings Bill passed 
third reading in the House of Commons or 
We Inesday 

A great demonstration took a) iceoon Mon 
day in Trafalgar Square, London, the object 
of which was to protest against the exclusio 
of Mr. Bradlaugh from tl House of ¢ 
mons BOLO) people wer present | 
neeting passed a resolution) favoring resist 
mee by Mr. Bradlaugh of t} mia ile { the 
House of Commons 

A movement is on foot in) London for the 
ereetion of a memorial to, and the ratsing of a 
fund for the assistance of the family of, Cap 
tain Webb, who lost his life while endeavor 
ing to swim the rapids below Niagara Falls 

Another severe shock of eart)l juske was 
felt on the island of Ischia on Wednesday eve 
ning, which put a stop to the work of search 
ing the ruins for victims. King Humbert. of 
ltalv visited the scene of «1 earthquake on 
Wednesday, and directed the distribution of 
money and provisions to those in peed 

Emperor William has directed that the 
fHh birthday of Martin Luther be observed 
by allthe Protestant schoolsof Germany. The 
students of tl univers . WwW evlebrate at 
Erf rt » AU ist S, the entry { ] uther 


Phe cond nof Pr Bismarck’s health 
requires his complete repose 

The Hictals af (seTMAl niversities sare 
pl I sever easures aguipst auelling 

The total number of deaths from cholera in 
Egvpt up to August 1 were, scecording to the 
Londen Daily News, 16,000. There were seven 
leaths Alexandria on Monday. Orders 
have been issued to thoroughly disinfect: ear 

s of rags arriving at British ports from 
Egypt 

An alleged Moabite manuscript of Deute 
ronpomy on leather leaves, copied 700 years 


and is said to bave satis 
experts. The owner, 
a dealer of Jerusalem, notorious some 
Years ago in connection with forged potteries, 
asks the British Museum $5,000,000 for the 


TAN US« mpt. 


The trial of the 
Hungary, who were 
. 


i! 
+) 
luicT 


has turned up 
d eminent Hebraist 


Shapira 


ten Jews at Nyiregyhaza, 
charged with murdering 
Solymosi, a Christian girl, in the syna 
gogue at Tisza Eslar, in order to procure her 


) 


blood to mix in the Passover bread, was con 


cluded on Friday. <A verdict of not guilty 
was returned. Great excitement ensued in 
Hungary over the result. A mob of anti 


gathered at Pressburg, and were so 
hostile against the Jews that the military were 
ordered out to disp rse them 


Semites 


The Jewish residents of Ekaterinoslav, Rus 
sia, were attacked Ly a mob on August 2. 
The soldiery haa to be called out to disperse 
the rioters, about 100 of whom were killed or 
wounded. The trouble was caused by a Jew 
insulting a peasant woman. The Town Coun 
cil of Ekaterinoslav has resolved to give the 
Jews 5,000 rubles to compensate them fox 
their losses, and to provide shelter for those 
who were rendered homeless. 
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LAST STAGE IN THE TELE- 
GRAPHIC STRIKE. 


THE 


telegraphers’ strike has apparently en- 
The call for aid from 
the railroad operators is, even if responded 
to, a of failure. The railroad 
operators are not employees of the telegraph 
companies. They help the Western Union 
or other companies to transact their business, 


Tue 
tered on its last stage. 


confession 


it is true, but so do the employees of the wire | 


manufacturers and of the acid manufacturers, 
and so, for that matter, the tailors, 
butchers, and grocers who supply the 
wants of the superintendents and directors. 


do 


Once the strikers begin to seek aid out- 
side their own body, tbey not only ad- 
mit that the Company is too strong for | 


them, but they enter on a path in which 
there is no natural stopping-place short of 
calling on the whole community to boycott 
everybody connected with the telegraphic cor- 


porations. Moreover, there is 


not the least | 


likelihood that even if the railroad operators | 
strike, it will produce any effect beyond some | 
in aad | 


temporary inconvenience to railroad man- 
agers, and the loss of their places by a num- 
ber of deluded young men. The trains will 
be run under the rules, which on every line 


provide, among the other contingencies, for | 


the suspension of telegraphic communica- 
tion between the stations. This may mean 
slower time or fewer trains, but it will prob- 
ably mean simply greater caution, until the 
places of the strikers can be filled. Even 


| and 


those journals which did most to encourage | 


the strikers by predictions of success, and by 
thoroughgoing justification of their course, 
are now beginning to te)] them that the attack 
on the railroads is a mistake and can do them 
no good. As this attack is, however, their 
last card, this is simply a warning that the 
game is up. 

It apparently never had any chance of suc- 
first and foremost because the tele- 
grapbic art is not such a mystery as the 
operators, with not unnatural pride in their 
calling, seem to have thought it. Their own 
experience ought to have taught them better. 
They are largely young fellows who began as 
boys in telegraph offices and learned to use 
the instruments without any special or labo- 
rious training. In fact, it appears that any- 
body can become an expert telegrapher with 
from two to three months’ practice, and can 
learn to telegraph slowly in a shorter period. 
A trade so easily acquired is a very dangerous 
trade to strike in, particularly when the 
greater proportion of the strikers must go 
without the stimulus of numbers. It is only 
in the large cities that the telegraphic strikers 
enjoy the company and support of a crowd of 
their fellows. The majority of them proba- 
bly have to strike alone, or in twos or threes, 
and solitary strikers are not apt to have much 


cess, 


heart or hope. 

The principal reliance of the strikers, clear- 
ly, was on the sympathy of the public and 
the unpopularity of the Company. From the 
combination of these two influences they 
doubiless expected an outpouring of indigna- 
tion, and probably numerous suits, with ac- 
companying mandamuses and the like, before 
which the directors would have to cower, 


| any part of the country think 





We have already explained why these hopes 
were futile. No suits could be brought 
to bear on the Company in time to af- 
fect the existing dispute, nor would any 
court decide how many offices the Company 
should keep open. It probably might content 
itself with one in each large town, for any- 
thing the judges would have to say in the 
matter. And then popular sympathy is a 
dreadfully poor reliance for a man who wants 
money bya certain day. What the public 
has done in the present case is simply to cut 
down its telegraphing in a way which has 
greatly helped the companies in meeting the 
crisis, The strikers were probably deceived 
on this point by the newspaper fire against 
Jay Gould, Cyrus W. Field, and the other 
‘** monopolists.”’ 

There is one other point on which the 
strikers have undoubtedly been led astray. 
They have been mistaken in supposing that 
the business men of the country were really 
on their side. No disgust with corporate mis- 
management has ever, or probably will ever, 
bring the business community to believe that 
strikes of the employees, ordered or superin 
tended by trades unions, are a proper cure for 
it. Bad as our corporations may be, no substi- 
tute for them in conducting our great railroad 
and telegraphic interests has yet been discov- 
ered. We are and must remain dependent on 
them for an indefinite period for the means of 
carrying on most of our trade and commerce 
manufactures. Nearly all the trained 
talent of the country in the field of transpor- 
tation is in their service. Their defects must 
therefore be amended by !aw, after careful in- 
Very few responsible people in 
they can 
among 


vestigation. 


by promoting strikes 
Moreover, there is among 
amount of secret but 


be amended 
their employees. 
business men a vast 
thoroughgoing sympathy with the refusal 
of the Western Union to treat with ‘‘ the Bro- 
therhood,” for the simple reason that they feel 
that no employer can manage an army of offi- 
cials such as our corporations employ, if they 
have two masters to serve, or if they can be 
withdrawn from duty any day by blowing a 
whistle on the order of a committee of out- 
siders. Discipline is the life of all large or- 
ganizations, and divided authority is fatal 
to discipline. The strike, under such 
promptings, of masses of men such as the rail- 
roads and telegraph companies employ is a 
tremendous affair, as that of 1877 showed. It 
almost amounts to a social convulsion, and 
everybody who buys and sells, gives and takes 
credit, and has money sunk in goodsor build- 
ings, shrinks from everything likely either to 
bring such disturbances about or to foster a 
state of preparation for them. In saying all 
this we are not discussing what should be 
done to protect the employees of corporations 
against maltreatment. We are simply explain- 
ing why strikes against corporations do not 
succeed. 


HONOR IN THE ARMY. 
THE army officers have not been cutting a 
very good figure of late. Nearly every week 


brings news of a fraud or defalcation among 
them. After having for a century stood excep- 
tionally high in character, they haye apparent- 


ly begun to embezzle and cheat and lie 
just like any other class in the community, 
Drunkenness used to be their special vice, 
which people were inclined to excuse in con 
sideration of the vacuity of their lives. They 
were supposed to drink because they had so 
little else to do. Now they are adding to 
it the vices of our busiest men. The last case, 
that of a Lieutenant Robertson, who has been 
travelling about the country getting duplicate 
pay accounts cashed by persons who retained 
the old-fashioned confidence in an army offi 
cer’s veracity and honesty, is peculiarly pain 
ful. He has fallen, it appears, from a greater 
height than most of the others, because he 
was recently detailed to examine the work 
ings of the French Artillery School, and in 
his report made a comparison between the 
morale of the French officers and that of 
his own comrades which was very unflatter. 
ing to the latter. His fall, consequently, 
is the fall of a preacher, which is always 
more impressive than that of an ordinary sin 
ner. It seems, it is now said, as if, when he 
was speaking of the moral defects of the Ame- 
rican army, he was speaking from self-know 
ledge. 

There is, we fear, little doubt that 
moral decline of the army will be welcome 
news to a certain kind of politicians. The 
class in which Brady and Dorsey got their 
training has long been wearied and disgusted 
by the arguments in favor of civil-service re 
form drawn from the high character of the 
officers of the military service. They were 
fairly sick of hearing them cited as examples 
of what fixity of tenure will do in raising the 
tone and maintaining the integrity of public 
servants. They are consequently secretly 
rejoiced to find that military men swindle and 
peculate as freely as anybody. We fear, too, 
a great many people who do not belong to the 
Dorsey and Brady class will begin to conclude 
that there was some mistake about the nature 
of military honor, and about the value of the 
example which officers of the regular army 
used to be thought to show to the youth of 
the country in their relations both to the Gov 
ernment and to their fellow-citizens, and to 
doubt whether military training and discipline 
are not snares rather than helps to morality. 

There is, however, a lesson of considerable 
importance in these scandals both for civil- 
service reformers and every other kind of re 
formers, which they will do well to take to 
heart. The good character of army officers, 
either in our service orin any other, is not due 
to any peculiar excellence in the men them 
selves. They are not selected for the service 
on account of their moraltone. Youths do not 
seek the service because their consciences are un 
usually tender, or their moral perceptions un 
usually keen. Our soldiers, like those of other 
nations, represent the ordinary citizen in his or 
dinary mood. Whatever moral elevation the 
officer receives in the army comes from the fact, 
not that more is expected from him than from 
the civilian, but that if he fails to come up to the 
moral standard of the community in which he 
lives, the punishment is quick and remorseless. 
Every man of decent education is expected to 
behave like “ an officer and a gentleman,” but 
when he disappoints people he either does 
not suffer for it at all, or suffers but slightly. 
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His default is not investigated, and even if 
his guilt be established, the worst he has to 
fear is getting the cold shoulder from a few of 





his more rigid acquaintances. 

In the army, on the other hand, a man who 
does not behave like an officer and gentleman 
is tried for it, and if convicted, is publicly 
stigmatized or ruined by being driven out of 
his profession. It is this quick and remorse 
less operation of condemning opinion which 
has made the military sense of honor so nice, 
aud which everywhere gives military men 
whatever extraordinary contidence they enjoy, 
and not any natural superiority. It is not the 
iniform or the character of their calling (which 
is in many ways full of great moral tempta- 
tion), it is the discipline—the steady and un 
faltering enforcement of certain rules of con 
duct by punishmeat of tremendous severity. 
Without this an army—a collection of men 
kept trained in readiness to kill people—would 
be an unmitigated curse to any community, 

Now, the bonest truth is, that we have ap- 
parently been for some time past trying to 
maintain such an army here. ‘‘Intluence” 
has now been at work for some years at Wash 
ington to procure not only the remission of 
the severer penalties, but full restoration to 
the service of officers convicted of all sorts of 
disgraceful offences. There are now in the 
army, bearing United States commissions, 
through the scandalous if not wicked len1- 
ency of the Execeutive, worked on by ‘* in- 
fluence,” men convicted of all sorts of crimes, 
from habitual drunkenness up to fraud and 
embezzlement. Pardons are granted for dis- 
graceful conduct with a frequeucy which must 
make discipline almost impossible ; and to 
judge of their power of mischief we must re- 
member that there is no service in the world 
in which the character of the officers is of 
more importance than in ours, owing to the 
large number of small and remote commands 
into which the army is broken up, and the 
isolated and monotonous life led by most of 
these detachments, and the powerful tempta- 
tious to social and moral downfall with which 
such a life avounds, 

Apart altogether from the effect on the 
army, however, this laxity deserves attention 





is an illustration of the dangers which still 
beset civil-service reform. The provisions 


made by law for the discipline of the army 
ould hardly be improved as regards 
pleteness and efficacy. But the discretion 
lowed to the administrative power in regard 
to their execution much abused that 
they have all the consequences of very bad 
The civil service is now, and 
probably will continue to be for some time, in 

The reformatory 
legislation is, as far as it goes, excellent, but 


com- 


is so 





vislation. 
much the same position, 
the amount of good it will do depends largely 


n the which the authority 
makes of the discretion which it necessarily 


use executive 
retains in putting this legislation in force. 
Chis use, therefore, will need for a long while 


¢ + 


’e zealously watched. 





, BOARDERS’ RIGHTS ON THE SEA 
f SHORE. 

WE print elsewhere a letter which gives in 
: strony terms an illustration of the conflict be- 
. our 


tween the Boarder and the Cottager at 
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leading summer resorts, and especially those 


f What our correspondent says 


of the seaside. 
confirms very fully the accounts we have 
given twice already in these columns of the 
steady progress made by the Cottager in driv 
ing the Boarder away from some of the most 
attractive places, both in the hills and on the 
seaboard. Among these Bar Harbor occupies 
a leading position. It was for fully fifteen 
years after its discovery frequented exclu 
sively by a very high order of Boarders, and 
probably has been the scene of 


nore plain 
living and high thinking than any other sum 


mer spot on the seacoast. It was, in fact, re 

markable at one time for an almost unhealthy 
intellectual stimulation through an exclusively 
fish diet. But the purity of the air and the 
grandeur of the scenery brought a yearly in 


creasing tide of from about 1860 on 


Visitors 


ward. These visitors were, until about five 
years ago, almost exclusively Boarders, and 
the place as a summer 


The 
the original half farmers, half 


the development of 


resort was prodigious. little houses of 


fishermen, who 
welcome d, or rather did not welcome, the tirst 
explorers, grew rapidly into little boarding 
houses, then boarding-houses, then 
into hotels with registers Then the hotels 


grew larger and larger, and the callings of the 


into big 


steamer more frequent, untilthe place became 


famous and crowded. 


All this while, however, the hold of the 
Boarder on it remained unushaken. He was 
monarch of all he surveyed. No one on the 


island, except the landlords, held his head 
higher. There 
Boarders, but it was not one to wound any 


Was one distinction between 


body's self-love: some were ‘* Mealers,” or 
persons eating in the hotel where they 
lodved ; and others were ‘** Haul Mealers, 


or persons who were collected and brought 
to their food in wa But this classifica 
tion produced no heart-burning. The Mealet 
loved and respected the Haul Mealer, or wished 
Haul Mealer in 


generai Cro 


fons 


him in Jericho, and the like 
manner the Mealer, on 


other persons with whom he ¢: 


inds, Inke 
Aue In contact, 
without to his place of abour 
All ’ 
Boarder, and that was enough. <A happier 


and more curious!y dressed su'n 


any reference 
were covered by the grand 


easier, freer, 
mer community than 
early days was not to 

We do not know exact 
first 
shores, b 


y when the Cotlager 


made 


his appearance on those rugged 
ut it is certain that his ap; 


were more insidious than they 
He did not 


anywhere proclaim himself all 


at once. The first cottages were very p 

structures, which he cunningly spoke « is 
‘*shanties ” or ‘* log huts,” in w he simply 
lodged, and went to the hotels or neighboring 


farm-houses for bis food in the simpk 


pretending character of a Haul Mealer. 
a good while, therefore, he excited pveither 
suspicion nor alarm, and the ! keepers 


welcomed him heartily, and all 


smoothly i 

1 <T.. an “ , Wr an 
all disguise, bought land at high prices, and 
} ran wnililaechinel ' r ’ — r ile 
OVZAN UNVIUSOIDZIV 1O erect 4 ce Vilas 


on it, with « 


He has now got possession of ali the desirable 
sites from the Ovens down to Great Head, and 


has surrounded himself with all the luxuries, 


just as at Newport. The consequence is, as 
our correspondent points out, aluhough the sea 
and sky, and the mountains andthe rocks retain 
all their charm, the Boarder rhappy 
He tinds himself relegated 1 4 secondary 
position. He is abashed wl f rin 
his humble buckboard he meets 1) haughty 
Cottager in his dog-cart or victoria tle has 
neither dog nor horse, w t Cottag ias 
both He was once proud of stavi at 
Rodick’s or Lynam’'s; now h egins to t& 
ashamed of it He finds that the ¢ . 
who are the permanent residents, have a 
ciety of their own, in which he is eith We 
come or is & mere itstdel lle t s that t! 
very name of Boarder, which h wore lik 
& lily, has become aterm of inferioritv. W 
than all, he tinds himself contounded with a 
still lower class, Known at Bar Harbor as 
Tourist elsewhere called tl Excurs st 
who comes bv the hundred niu sfcathers 
in linen dusters, and is « i by 
of circumstances t | Mou 1) 
twenty-four hours He ther ! nters 
his task without shat t ru IMLS ON 
the Cottager’s lawn, stares in his lows 
breaks his fences, and { Ss ASKS 
for a free lunch l Board { its 
looks down on this man if w 
on the road or on the | Vol how 
are they to be distinguished | \ t 
and cannot 
The worst of it sll is \ Board 
er finds that ( ‘ ‘ { 
his favorite walks l ‘ 
them without trespassi: tint : | 
only look wistfully fron Sty 
the spots w! 1 ‘ ; 
with the girl w s \ “ i 
l wht w h } rotess . 
whon the grow < , 
auriventotfres s \ Ther 
some gx very ‘ va about 
these old M i? t sof i | ) 
Det we LS s \ { before 
the ¢ \ . Ww 1 
( tages at Bar H { i . h <a 
ble (? is ( } 1 su mer 
resorts } { t-tl way pea S al the 
American ¢ +s Otte t Alps or in Nor 
way. or } Scotch lakes | vender 
is a uv iss wd cheery 
ler of course and eTalyv s iter hut 
with the memories of t nountains, and the 
rocks, aud tf islands f e poo! food 
which made no differe because tl ur 
was fine stil! as fresh as ever, but with 
ut a particie of bitterness The vy wan 


der much, but Wat may they find 


no summer resorts which can have for them 


the charm of Frenchman's Bay or Newport 
Mountain 


many chords in 


and no vehicle which touches so 


their hearts as the primeval 


buckboard, in the days when it could only be 
hired as a great favor, and the driver was un 
willing to wait for you if you fell off 

It is not wonderful that under these circum 
Mount 
be diminishing in numbers, as our correspond 

that the hotel-keepers 
seriously 


stances the Boarders at Desert should 


ent says they are, and 
should be 
should be regretting that they sold so much 


becoming alarmed, and 


land to the Cottagers. We presume there can be 


little doubt that Bar Harvor and every other 
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place of the kind are going the way of Newport. 
There the Boarder was once pretminent and 
happy; now the hotels find it difficult to pay 
expenses, so completely has what is called 
‘‘cottage life” taken possession of the place. 
The future at all such places, in truth, be- 
longs to the Cottager, and it is really useless 
to resist him. His march along the Ameri 
can coast is nearly as resistless as that of the 
hordes who issued from the plains of Scythia 
to overthrow the Roman Empire. He moves 
on all the without baste, with- 
out rest, with the calm and remorselessness of 
the man knows that the morrow be 
longs to him. He has two tremendous forces 
at his back, xgainst which Boarder can 
stand up. One is the growing passion, or 
fashion, if any one likes to call it so, of Ame- 
ricans to live in their own houses both sum- 
mer and winter. This is rapidly taking pos 
session of all classes, from the New England 
mechanic, who puts up bis shanty or tent 
on the seashore, to the millionaire who builds 
his hundred-thousand dollar villa on his thir 
ty-thousand-dollar lot. Everybody who can 
seeks to be at home all the year round, let 
the home be never so small or humble, and 
the life in it never so rough. This is a 
change in the national manners which no- 
body can regret, but it isa change from which 
the Boarder must suffer, and which must cost 
him much wandering and many tears. The 
other is the spread of the love of the seashore 
among the vast population of the Mississippi 
Valley, whose wealth is becoming great, and 
for whom long railroad journeys have no ter 
rors, and who are likely now to send their 
thousands every year to compete with the 


‘* choice sites ” 


who 


no 


‘‘money kings” of the East for the best 
villa sites along the coast. And be it 
remembered that although our population 


doubles every twenty-five years, our rocky 
Atlantic shore, which is what all most love 
and seek—the sand is tame and dreary in 
comparison—remains a fixed quantity. It 
only extends from New York to Eastport, 
Me., and it only contains a limited number of 
building lots. These are now being rapidly 
bought up and built on, or held on specula 
tion, and in some places, where land only 
brought ten dollars an acre fifteen years ago, 
are held at monstrous prices. 

To fight against these tendencies is useless. 
The wise Boarder will not do so, nor waste 
his time in bewailing his fate. It is absurd 
for him to expect that long stretches of de 
lightful shore will be left wild and uninhabited 
and unimproved, for him to walk over for 
three or four weeks every summer. Not even 
the Henry George régime would, oust the Cot- 
tager, for under it he would simply rent what 
he now owns; a Cottager he would still remain. 
The best solution of the Boarder’s trouble about 
the seashore, to which we believe he has a com- 
mon-law right of access, has been found at New- 
port, where the resident proprietors have pro- 
vided a pretty and commodious walk along the 
cliffs. This will doubtless have to be done at 
Bar Harbor, but this is probably all that can 
be done. Finally, the Boarder must remem- 
ber that though the Cottager, like woman, 
when he is bad is very bad, when he is good is 
delightful. Nothing the American summer 
has to show can surpass a good Cottager, and 
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we rejoice to know that the number of good 
Cottagers every year grows larger and larger. 
At his best, though he may be stern in the as- 
sertion of his rights of property, there is no 
simpler, sweeter, honester gentleman thun he, 
and the moral earnestness with the want of 
which the more austere Boarder has been apt 
to reproach him, grows very rapidly after he 
gets his lawn made and his place in order. 


A FRENCHMAN ON OUR ENGLISH 
DRAMA. 


WHOEVER has looked over the volumes of plays 
published formerly by Lacy and now by French 
(the series is called ‘‘The Acting Edition”) may 
well doubt if there is any modern English 
drama. M. Léo Quesnel, writing in the Revue 
Critique, is more hopeful. He does, indeed, ut- 
terly and most justly reject the claims of Bur- 
nand and Byron and their like to any standing 
among dramatic authors. To begin witb, their 
pieces are all borrowed. It may be worth while 
to reproduce here the list of imitations which he | 
gives, though it could be enlarged tenfold : 
‘Reade copies, under the title of ‘ Drink,’ 
Zola’s ‘ L’Assommoir’; Sydney Grundy gives, 
in ‘Mammon,’ * The Snowball,’ and ‘In Honor 
Bound,’ imitations of ‘Montjoye,’ ‘Oscar,’ and 
‘Une Chaine’; Merivale takes Ponsard’s ‘ Lion 
Amoureux’ and calls it ‘A Son of the Soil’: of 
the ‘ Voyage de M. Perrichon’ he makes ‘ Pea- 
cock’s Holiday ’; Labiche’s ‘ Moi’ becomes sim- 
ply ‘Us’ under the pen of Burnand ; Albery, 
the great adapter, uses ‘Les Dominos Roses’ 
under the same name, ‘Pink Dominos,’ and a 
dozen others with a change of title. ‘ Les Bour- 
geois de Pont-d’Arcy ’ and * Les Fourchambault’ 
are called now ‘Crisis’ and ‘ Duty.’ As to Sims 
and Burnand, their tone, manner, everything, is 
drawn from our minor stage, and, except tbat 
the words are English instead of French, one 
might believe one’s self at the Palais-Royal.”’ 
But this is not all; they not merely borrow, 
they spoil. french dramatic writers have a 
moral end always in view—they try to resolve 
some social problem. (Have we not read Du 
mas’s prefaces ?) Even Zola bas his moral thesis. 
The English seek only to amuse, They bave 
partly found and partly made a public that does 
not want to think—that wants little more than 
to digest its dinner comfortably. To satisfy this 
public they serve French plots, reduced to Eng- 
lish standards of decency, and garnished with a 
profusion of puns. There are farces in both 
capitals, but what earns success in Paris before 
the best audiences is a real comedy, full of true 
humor and refined wit ; in London the reward 
of long runs and seats crowded with rich people 
is given to compounds of cheap sentiment and 
verbal wit, destitute of any serious aim, and 
not even refined in style. Fortunately, Messrs. 
Byron and Burnand are not the only play- | 
wrights. Theyre Smith, Sydney Grundy, Meri- 
vale, and Gilbert receive more praise from M. 
Quesnel. Of the first he names only ‘“‘ My 
Uncle’s Will”; the second he calls a true liftéra- 
teur; but Merivale, though he bas made a con- 
cession to the ruling taste of the public in 
adaptations from Labiche, is credited with real 
literary merit in such character pieces as 
“Alone,” “The White Pilgrim,” ‘All for 
Her,” ‘Forget Me Not,” ‘‘The Cynic” (of 
which the leading idea comes from Goethe’s 
‘Faust’). Merivale has lyric moments, a touch 
of irony; he is not afraid of passion; he is, ap- 
parently, in M. Quesnel’s opinion, a writer of 
greater power than the much more popular Gil- 
bert. Yet M. Quesnel does not decry Gilbert, 
though it is noteworthy that his acquaintance 
with him is not through the stage. He does not 
allude to those of Gilbert’s texts by which he is 
best known in this country—‘“‘ Engaged,” ‘‘ The 
Sorcerer,” ‘‘ Pinafore,” ‘‘The Pirates of Pen- 
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zance,” ‘‘ Patience,” and ‘‘ Iolanthe "—but com- 
ments only on those which are contained in the 
first-published volume, ‘‘ Pygmalion and Gala- 
tea,” ‘‘The Palace of Truth,” ‘‘ The Princess,” 
His merit he recognizes, yet thinks that both in 
psychology and style there is a lack of depth, 
M. Quesnel points out, very justly, that in 
‘*Galatea” Gilbert fails in tracing the gradual 
development of human intelligence disengaging 
itself from the trammels of matter. 

The truth is, however, that Gilbert had to 
deal there with an almost insuperable psycho- 
logical difficulty. A human soul can be im- 
agined to be created in an instant with all the 
instincts of a person born of parents, and all the 
knowledge which would belong to a woman who 
had naturally grown up to that age; or it can 
be supposed to come into existence a mere 
tablet, with capacities only, and with neither 
knowledge nor any of the results of heredity. 
Either of these imaginings is a marvel, the first 
far the greater miracle ; but neither is suited for 
a play. With the first there would be no de- 
velopment—the statue warmed to life would 
have no greater interest than any ordinary per 
son. The dramatist was between a Scylla of 
improbability and a Charybdis of dramatic im- 
possibilities. His heroine must know something 
in order to understand anything that was said to 
her ; and if she spoke at all, every word implied 
a knowledge which she in the marble never 
could have acquired. Gilbert was, therefore, 
driven to adopt an entirely illogical middle 
course. He gave his statue some feminine in 
stincts that could only have been inherited from 
a long line of motbers, and a great deal of know- 
ledge that could only have come to her from 
living; and yet, to produce that incongruity 
which is the soul of humor, he represents her as 
ignorant of the commonest things. The result 
is charming when one first sees the play, but on 
reflection the inconsistency appears ; one asks 
why, if she knew so much, she should not know 
more. Miranda, carefully brought up on a 
desert island, is delightful in her naiveté, and 
yet natural ; but why should a piece of marble 
turn into a Miranda more than intoan Aspasia ? 
M. Quesnel reproaches Gilbert with not properly 
tracing Galatea’s mental growth; he does not 
see the enormous difficulty of compressing the 
work of centuries into an hour or two. 

A third class of dramatists is recognized by 
M. Quesnel—those whose works are not suited to 
and often are not written for the stage—Tenny- 


son, Browning, Swinburne ; and the greatest of 


| these is Swinburne. 


His “ Chastelard,” ‘‘ Both- 
well,” and ‘‘ Mary Stuart” ‘form a trilogy of 
which the nineteenth century may well be 
proud ”—a series of three plays published at 
long intervals, in which the age of the hero and 
the character of the teelings depicted correspond 
with the respective ages of the author, beginning 
with the stormy passions of youth, following 
with the calm and sustained force of the mature 
man, and ending with the deep passions which 
survive the experience of life. But even this 
magnificent work and the closet plays of his 
two compeers will not make a national drama, 
such as England had in the Elizabethan age. 
France alone in our day can boast a national 
stage. 


THE SUEZ CANAL QUESTION. 


THE ENGLISH VIEW. 


Lonpbon, July 21, 1885. 
THE negotiations of the Ministry with M. de 
Lesseps for the construction of a second Suez 
Canal are still uppermost in the public mind. 
The newspapers contain every morning reports 
of meetings of chambers of commerce, at which 
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the terms of the provisiona) agreement are dis 
cussed, and every evening Government is as- 
sailed by a storm of questions in Parliament, 
most of which are, of course, not so much re- 
quests for information as controversial strokes, 
intended to hit some weak point in the Minis- 
terial armor. Pubhe sentiment has already 
passed through two or three phases, and may 
have others still to pass through before one can 
say where it will seem to rest. Meantime seve- 
ral points bave come out pretty clearly, and the 
discussion, which was at first vague and random, 
now turns not so much onthe details of the agree- 
ment as on the legal and political situation, the 
claims of the Suez Canal Company, and the 
possibility of inducing or forcing them into stipu- 
lations more favorable to the interests of Eng 
land. 

Itis generally admitted, even by the political 
adherents of the Government, that it has made 
some mistakes in its conduct of the affair. In 
the first place, there was a want of judgment in 
the suddenness with which the provisional agree- 
ment was sprung upon Parliament and the 
country. Public opinion, except in shipping 
circles, had not been greatly occupied with the 
question, and few people bad examined it suffi- 
ciently to understand what were the difficul 
ties in the way of a new arrangement. The 
strength, whether apparent or real, of the po- 
sition of tbe company had not been realized, 
and men, therefore, did not suspect that M. 
de Lesseps was holding so firm an attitude and 
cared sv little to make concessions to us. If 
the Ministry, when they stated the terms of 
the agreement, had also stated something of 
the position, explained their view of the si- 
tuation and the reasons which had induced 
them to believe that the arrangements they 
propose were as good as any that could be 
got, and on the whole a great gain to British 
commerce, these arrangements would have been 
more favorably considered. By laying them 
nakedly and without any recommendatory 
words before Parhament, they allowed hostile 
criticism to have the first word, and when they 
made their defence two days later, through the 
mouth of Mr. Childers, a strong prepossession 
had already been created against the scheine. 
It is urged on their behaif that they did not fore- 
see, and could not have foreseen, the disappoint- 
ment of the public, but to this it is answered 
thut they ought to bave privately consulted 
persons who could represent or gauge the ideas 
of the mercantile community, and who would 
probably have warned them tbat defence and 
explanation were needed. 

Then, besides, they are understood not to have 
even apprised their friends in the press of the 
nature of the scheme, and indicated to them 
what line ought to be taken in recommending 
its acceptance. It often makes a great differ- 
ence who bas the first word. If the organs of 
Liberal opinion had received hints as to the con- 
siderations which had determined the British 
negotiations, and which ought therefore to tell 
upon the public, they might have come out next 
morning with telling arguments in its favor, and 
prevented hostile critics from seeming to bave it 
all their own way for three days. These are, 
however, minor matters. The heavier charge 
which is laid at the door of the Government is, 
that it ought not to have so directly and com- 
pletely admitted the legal impregnability of the 
company’s position. When in the course of the 
divcussions it yielded to their claim to have an 
exclusive right to canal communication across 
the Isthmus, and still more when in publicly 
defending its action it announced that the law 
officers had given their opinion in favor of the 
company’s exclusive right, and that it had pro- 
ceeded upon the view that this right was un- 





questionable, it surrendered itself into the com 
pany’s hands and enabled them t¢ 
terms thev chose. 
insist, put itself and England out of court, creat 
ing insuperable difficulties in the way of such 
future negotiations as we may desire to take if 
these fall through. 


exact any 
It virtually, so its enemies 


By answering that it was bound in honor to 
proceed on what it believed to be the true legal 
view of the case, and that it was bound by con 
stitutional usage to adopt and rely on the 
opinions of its law officers, the Government has 
raised the further question whether the law 
officers were right. Their opinion, backed as it 
is by the authority of soeminent a lawyer as the 
present Lord Chancellor (better known to Ameri 
can lawyers as Sir Roundell Palmer), is no doubt 
entitled to much respect. However, two other 
opinions of eminent lawyers bave been obtained 
and published: those of Sir Hardinge Giffard, 
Solicitor-General under Lord Beaconsfield, and 
of Mr. Horace Davey, Q. C., now the most con 
spicuous practitioner at the Equity bar. These 
two high authorities, while pot agreeing alto 
gether with one another, differ from toe law 
officers; and although the first impression of 
the case may be that the words “ pouvoir 
exclusif” in the Khedive’s concession, on which 
the company rely, do in fact give ita monopols 
(if one may use that term) of water communica 
tion across the Isthmus of Suez, stilltbere are other 
provisions in the documents founding the com 
pany, and other facts affecting the whole transac 
tion, which make it very doubtful whether such 
& monopoly as the company claim would be 
recognized by the courts of most European coun 
tries as legaily vested in them. This is no place 
for discussing the question. It is enough to re 
mark that professional opinion in England is on 
the whole opposed to the law officers, though of 
course something may be set down to national 
feeling, and to the fact that the English bar is 
mostly Conservative inits politics 

Admitting, however, that much may be said 


) 


to impugn the company's claim to a monopoly, 
people are beginning to fee] that the matter has 
amoral and political as well as a purely legal 
side. Even if there were a court which had 
authority to decide the questi 
were to provource against M. de Lesseps, it 


and that court 


might not be fair or prudent to disregard him 
and set to work to construct, 
tian concession, a rival canal 


npon anew Egvp 

He has conferred 
immense benefits on the world 
and perseverance. His company has crown up 
in the expectation of exclusive possession of the 
Isthmus traffic. and has only 
the large profits which that traftic now vields 
If it be found that the company's pretensions 


by bis energy 


cannot be reconc!led with the commercial neces 
sities of the world, ought not the company at 
least to receive ample compensation for the loss 


of its monopoly? The legal question is at any 


rate sufficiently doubtful to give it a fair 
claim to compensation, even if a idicial 
decision were to be given against it The 


awkwardness and even danger of the situa 
tion lies in this, that the Egvptian Govern- 
ment, by whom both the legal question and 


the further question of compensation ought to be 


settled, is in the eves of Europe merely the crea 


ture of England Although we may trv to leave 
itto itself and profess to respect its indepen 
lence, it is virtually at our mercy; and what 
ever it does will be ascribed to our pressure 


Especially will this be the view taken by the 
Frevch, who are passionately jealous and sus- 
picious with regard to Egypt, from which they 
think we have ousted them Although France 
asa state bas nothing to do with M. de Lesseps 
and his company, except in s far as @ govern- 
ment is entitled to demand that high-handed in- 









French opinion 
nation 


however just and even lberal to private | 


niarv claims, which would remove the Isth 
trade from the control of a company dot 

in France. Hence, whatever the Egvptian Gov 
ernment might do would be charged on us, and 
we should be accused of acting u ghoita 


judges in our own cause 


It cannot be denied that much of tl if 
language which English speakers and writ 
bave been using in cond ' ! ‘ 
agreemnent springs from the noti that | 
Is now our property People say that we ha 
conquered it, that we have set up the Kh 
that our troops bold the country i ask 
whether we have done all that ily t 
selves flouted by a French company a 
shipowners fleeced by exorbitant tolls and 
Thev forget that we went to and st r { 
Egypt on totally differec t grounds, and 
it is only the timidity of the Govert ! ‘ 
prevents our pracu il control f tb» R nly 
asserted as equivalent t \ t\ l 
wise talk, and the tone of Chaus 
goism,” as it used to be called, wt perva 
many of the assauits t Crs t 
posal, bave provoked a react tn fay 
Government and tt rere ‘ 1 \ 
they put forward 

Ihe same msult i follow from. the 
ness of the Tory leaders Y 
asa means of damaging, or u tting, ¢ M 
istry” They have bx { x Mi. Gla 
to fix an early dav f the t 
scheme, in ! ‘ is tha \ 
iraw hi toa} wd bat te ’ 
Vescenee eran ric \ 

eut shall have abat This \ t 
oO gain a p al advanta S te t 
Liberal party the great towns, W i ’ 

t., ; e t? V we < , +)<T> v f 

- ee eee em iow ‘ 
s hardly t Ye Xu. thar ret 
t Coven ¢ fav - o aa 
nal them t yhta +) yaseont he Hi 
f ¢ s to that f eight 
s! s the basis th whole arra 
They w i have to face t only ¢t | 

v of the wl Tory party, and the } 
nellites (who w 1 we me ar opport \ 
f ring the Gover ent), but also t 
ufection of a s i I ber of 1 I 

‘ . ers s e few are t 
fected, and ¢ \ ng Mr. Gladst 
thers, especially a ng tt reial 3 } 
jislike the agreement, and 1 rather defeat 
the Government than let it go thi ! rt} 
pinion now prevails that the scbe w“ ' 
somehow shelve that if not de é lropped 
it w tm stponed or referred to a mittes 
r that fresh negotiat s will be opened. How 
ever, as Mr. Gladstone has pron 1a statement 

the subject Monday next, you will know 
th course he contemplates before thes ines 
reach 5 \ 


Paris, July 11, 18s 


THERF is a is kind of vacillation in the 


French Foreign Office. After the unfortonate 


war of 1870. the mof dordre was an absolute 
policy of non-intervention. Everybody spoke 
f the Mexican war as one of the causes of the 


, 


downfall of the Empire. France, it was said, 
must not look beyond her frontiers ; she must 
concentrate her forces and prepare only for di 

fensive wars. It is difficult to say how, in a few 
years, this feeling gave place toa new policy, 
but it is obvious that Gambetta was the chief 
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instrument of the change. His ardent nature 
did rest, and be imagined that France, 
while preserving a very quiet position in Europe 


not like 


European affairs, must bave an active 
He was the first inspirer of the 
expedi- 


and in 
colonial policy 


Tunisian expedition, and the present 


tions to Tonquin and Madagascar may be con- 
sidered his legacy. Gambetta was even ready 
in the last years of his life to engage in some 


He 
had a very bigh idea of the importance of Great 
Britain, and thought that he could safely em- 
bark her He 
tried to take England to Greece, and afterward 
tried to go with her to Egypt. Public opi- 
nion in France did not follow him. At the first 
intimation of a possible Greek expedition, there 


common action in Europe with England. 


with in some great enterprise. 


he 


was a general outcry against it, and Gambetta 
was too cautious and too fond of popularity to 
attempt a vain struggle against this instinctive 
The Egyptian 
expedition was abandoned ip its turn. In vain 
did enlist cause some of the 
most active Republicans, some of the most influ- 
ential It seemed tempting to go 
hand in hand with England to Egypt, to con- 
tinue with to achieve 
with her a certain triumph over Arabi and his 
followers, to show to the East the tricolor flag 
beside the English flag, as in the days of the 
An invincible repugnance bin- 
dered France at the last moment from uniting 
herself completely with England. The Tunisian 
expedition seemed at the time an act of great 
imprudence ; and in order to be reconciled to it, 
France bad to be assured that Prince Bismarck 
had almost forced us into it—that he favored the 
extension of France in Africa, and that we bad 
nothing to from Germany. 
Tunis was on our frontier in Africa, and we 
drifted into the Tunisian expedition without too 
A war in Egypt was quite an- 
Pub- 
lic opivion received, however, a sort of shock 
when it became apparent that an expedition to 
Egypt would not have been a very serious mat- 
The victory of England was a very easy 
one ; and while it is admitted by every body that 
the military arrangements of England were ex- 
cellent, that the campaign was conducted with 
skill and with an admirable mixture of prudence 
and of dash, it became clear to everybody that 
a European army could not in our time find any 
dangerous resistance in the valley of the Nile. 
There was, perhaps, some regret felt that we 
had not joined England in her fortunate cam- 


feeling of the French masses. 


Gauw betta in his 


newspapers, 


her the condominium, 


Crimean war. 


absolutely fear 


much difficulty. 
other affair, and nobody would hear of it. 


ter 


paignu. 

A sort of consolation was found in Tonquin. 
Before the defeat and death of Riviére, it was 
said that the conquest of Tonquin was the easiest 
an Oriental dream : 


thing in the world—it was 


the population were opening their arms to us, 
and asking to be protected by us against bands 
of France had within her 


grasp immense provinces, a pew Asiatic Empire, 


Chinese marauders ; 
Things are not quite 
out, to our cost, 
that war is war even in Tonquin ; we have had 
unexpected difficulties with the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and there is every probability that the 
conquest of Tonquin will be a serious, if not a 
difficult, affair. At the same moment, France 
s making an expedition to Madagascar ; and 


full of unbounded wealth. 


so pleasant: we have found 


though thts expedition presents no difficulties in 
a military sense, the incidents of our occupation 
have already caused some uneasiness in England 
and in France, I was speaking, a few days ago, 
to a Republican Deputy, of the English mission- 
aries in Madagascar, of the ambassadors of the 
Hovas, and of their visit to London, and [ ex- 
pressed some tear lest we should have trouble 
with the English in Madagascar (this was before 


| 
| 


. 
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the communication made by Mr. Gladstone to 
the House of Commons on the subject of Admiral 
Pierre and his rumored treatment of the Eng- 
lish consular authorities), and the Republican 
Deputy replied : ‘England ought to be aware 
that we shall have no Pritchard affair ; we shall 
deal with tbe Pritcbards in another way from 
what Louis Philippe did.” It is certain that 
some astonishment was felt in France when Eng- 
land appeared to resent the new colonial policy 
of the Republic, and that this astonishment Has 
been followed by anger. The French Republi- 
cans were innocently persuaded that England 
would show sympathy for all their undertak- 
ings. They have lost their illusions, and are 
beginning to understand that this sympathy is 
limited by many interests, by many jealousies, 
even by many instincts. 

The most difficult question which has arisen of 
late is the question of the Suez Canal. The his- 
tory of the canal is well known: the opposition 
of England and of Lord Palmerston, the difficul- 
ties thrown in the way of M. de Lesseps, are 
facts familiar to everybody. England might, if 
she had chosen, have built the canal herself. 
She would not do it; ber engineers, her mer- 
chants wanted faith in it. They contended 
that the route by the Cape of Good Hope would 
continue to be the great commercial thorough- 
fare of the world; and perhaps they would have 
been right if navigation by steam had not com- 
pletely superseded navigation by sail. The 
canal had difficult beginnings—it was not imme- 
diately adopted by trade ; but now the Isthmus 
of Suez has become the highroad of the com- 
merce of the East, and it can be prophesied with 
safety that the basin of the Mediterranean will 
become again what it was in antiquity. All the 
great ports of the Mediterranean will become 
again what they were under the domination of 
Greece and Rome. It must be remembered, in 
fact, that there are in Asia about 400,000,000 
of men, who work for the smallest imaginable 
wages, and who are capable of the most skilled 
work. If England had developed the system of 
Indian railways more rapidly, there would be 
already an immense amount of Indian flour in 
the markets of Europe; if ever railways are 
built in China (and the time will probably come 
when the opposition of the Chinese Government 
to railways will be conquered), there will be an 
unbounded field of exportation to China: all 
the goods of India, of Japan, of China will find 
their way to Europe through the Suez Canal. 
It is therefore not surprising that the question 
of the Isthmus of Suez should have assumed an 
extraordinary importance. The question at the 
present moment stands thus: It is universally 


| admitted that, even with the actual ratio of in- 


crease of trade via Suez, the canal is no longer 
sufficient. The company has been obliged to 
establish stations in it, so that two ships cannot 
obstruct each other; ships are sometimes thrown 
out of their uarrow way and are stranded ; de- 
lays are consequently frequent, and there is only 
a choice between widening the canal and cutting 
a new one parallel to the first and connected 
with it by sidings. For technical reasons which 
it is not necessary to enumerate here, the cut- 
ting of a second canal would be the cheapest 
and the best solution. It would be next to im- 
possible to widen the present canal without in 
terrupting the navigation, and navigation can- 
not be interrupted. 

But who is to cut this second canal? M. de 
Lesseps very naturally maintains that he alone 
has a right to do it, and he offers to do it. He 
needs, however, in order to do so, more land 
than he has obtained from the Khedive ; and 
thus it is that he comes in contact with the Eng- 
lish Government, as the Kbedive is now in 
reality England. There is no doubt that if the 
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concessions of land to the present company al- 
lowed it to cut the second canal, M. de Lesseps 
would simply issue new shares or make a new 
loan ; he would easily find 200 or 500 millions 
of francs in France. He would cut bis second 
canal on his own granted lands, and it is diffi- 
cult to imagine how anybody could make any 
opposition to his schemes. But being under the 
necessity of having new concessions of land 
made to him, and being at the same time desir- 
ous to give new facilities to the trade of the 
world, and especially to Euglish trade (as out of 
ninety tons which go through the canal, eighty 
tons are English), M. de Lesseps has entered into 
a negotiation with the English Government. 
The result of this negotiation bas been an ar- 
rangement which is now submitted to the Eng- 
lish Parliament. Strangely enough, the press 
in France at first looked on this arrangement as 


an abandonment of French rights, a diminution 


of French influence in Egypt. In England, on 
the contrary, there has been a terrible outburst 
of anger against the Government ; Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Granville have been almost 
branded as traitors. The British 
have expressed sentiments which, if they are 
not always very equitable, are always very 
clear : what they want in reality is to be mas- 
ters of the canal, to be masters of its tariffs, 
masters of all its regulations. They have come 
to look upon the canal as a piece of the open sea; 
they must have it; the fate of British commerce, 
and therefore of the British Islands, seems to de- 
pend on freedom of passage between tbe Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean. From a commer- 
cial point of view, there is much to be said on 
that side ; it is clear that the Istbmus is and 
must remain the highroad of British and Euro- 
pean commerce. The question is not wholly 
between a financial corporation and a state ; it 
is really a question between limited interests 
and unlimited interests. But among what I call 
the unlimited interests I place also the interests 
of justice. The company which bas cut the 
Isthmus ought not to be punished for having cut 
it; it may be dispossessed by Europe, by Eng- 
land, by the Egyptian Government, but it has 
rights which must be respected. How will the 
French Government act in this difficult ques- 
tion ¢ Will it back M. de Lesseps, or leave him 
to struggle alone? Thus far our Foreign Office 
has been in the background, and awaits the 
result of the discussion which is soon to take 
place in the British Parliament. 


merchants 


IRISH POLITICAL CYCLES. 
DUBLIN, July 23, 1883. 

ANY one who has at all studied Irish poli- 
tics and who can look back for forty years, 
must be struck with the recurrent circle in 
which public feeling here moves—now vio- 
lently and passionately agitated, and again 
relapsing into long periods of calm. It has 
been so more or less since the Union, but I 
can only speak with certainty of the period re- 
ferred to. Each generation appears driven on to 
assert itself, wisely or unwisely, against the dead 
pressure of its surroundings. It is beaten down, 
discouraged, or bought off. Somewhat is gained 
—seldom exactly in the direction of the senti- 
ments which ostensibly inspired the agitation— 
but in the main, with almost startling rapidity, 
the movement which seems to have been carry- 
ing all before it subsides. On the one hand the 
feeling is, “ All is lost,” and on the other, “ The 
contest of 700 years is at length ended.” 

So we bad the Repeal agitation, culminating in 
the Young Ireland movement of 1848. The im- 
passioued eloquence, the bigh hopes, the vows of 
eternal persisteuce, appeared to vanish hke 
smoke after the State Trials and the banishment 
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of the chief leaders in the cause. The Queen 
came over in 1549, and was received with almost 
slavish loyalty; and within a few years matters 
had so quieted down that free pardons were 
nearly forced upon such men as Smith O’Brien 
apd Jobn Martin. Well do J remember an arti 
cle upon Ireland in the 7Jimes of that period, in 
which, congratulating himself upon the heart 
felt nature of the conquest, the writer supposed 
there were scarcely six persons of intelligence to 
be found in Ireland who then really desired Re 
peal. But asa younger generation grew up, in- 
spired with hopes which had died down in older 
breasts, popular national feeling again began to 
assert itself, and after the premonitory mut 
terings of the Phoenix conspiracy we had the 
miserable Fenian yeers of 1865, 66, and 67. The 
milder Home-Rule development of nationalism 
followed, as the acute Young Irelandism fol- 
lowed O’Connell’s Repeal movement. (Young 
Irelandism bad been to a considerable extent 
developed through a consideration of the 
miseries of the famine and a conviction that 
O’Connell’s moral-suasion sentiments had only 
brought contempt and disaster upon the coun- 
try. Home Rule, in so far as it was not the out 
come of Protestant exasperation after Disestab 
lishment, had its rise in convictions, forced on 
by the devotion and honesty of the Fenian lead 
ers, that some form of nationality was becessary 
for Ireland.) A very few years saw tue cycle 
again complete, and Home Rule as an effective 
force as apparently dead as Repeal had once 
seemed. How long this grievance would have 
continued it is difticult to say, but for the bad 
harvests which followed 1877. The Land League 
agitation sprang into being, and we had the 
usual and ever recurrent phenomenon of Irish 
agitation—unguarded language, passions arous- 
ed, the military occupation of the country, the 
suspension of the Constitution, violence on both 
sides, arrests, trials, and imprisonments, with 
or without trial, of political leaders, murder and 
personal outrage, und the calling over of the 
executioner, 

There is one fact that must be apparent—that 
these succeeding convictions primarily and 
mainly arise not from the passions or ambition 
of individuals, but from forces and necessities, 
however diversely and unwisely or wickedly ex 
pressed, inherent in the Irish body politic. Each 
political generation is, as I have said, bought off, 
or discouraged, or broken down. A few years 
pass over, a fresh set of leaders is thrown for- 
ward, and the struggle is renewed under a dif 
ferent name or in a different form. The con 
tinuity of leadership bas been almost uniformly 
broken. The wish of men possessing statesman 
like abilities and brilliant talents to exercise 
those talents is so great, that opportunity has al 
most always been found to attach them to the 
cause of the Empire at home or abroad; and 
once thus attached, the ties of society and posi 
tion and surroundings are so strong that such 
men have never returned to active political life, 
unless under the banner of one or the otber of 
the recognized and respectable political parties. 
It is true that men like the late Sir John Gray 
have carried their national sympathies on 
through life in efforts for the good of their 
fellow-citizens, judiciously availing themselves 
of, without committing themselves to, each suc- 
cessive wave of popular feeling. John Martin 
was a notable exception; but he was not a 
practical politician in the ordinary sense, and 
his convictions regarding the wants and necessi- 
ties of Ireland lay too deep, and his life was t 
entirely apart from ‘‘ society,” to make it possi- 
ble that he should not sympathize to some degree 
with each recurring development of Lrish ideas 
Looking among some papers lately, | was sup 


ported in my opinions regarding the bithert 
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ever-changing character of the personnel of Irish 
politics. 
proposed for the council or governing body of 


I came upon the ballot list of persons 


the Home Government Association in 1870)—pre 
sumably a list of those men most prominent in 
Irish national politics. There were some sixty 
three names, and of those but two can be said 
to be actively engaged at present Many had 
died, others had become Conservatives or Gov 
erument supporters; the majority had fallen 
back into that quiescence Which vears are s 
likely to bring, more especially to those attached 
to a cause in which there is nothing to be hoped 
for in the way of personal advancement 

In Sainte-Beuve’s ‘ Causeries’ there is a sugges 
tive essay, Les Regrets, in which he points out 
the tendency of older French politicians to con 
demn and withbold sympathy from the younget 
generation that takes up the prominent or popu 
lar position once held by themselves. Perbaps 
it is much the same in all countries the basis of 
whose content is as yet unsettled, as was the 
portion of France when the great essayist wrote 
The essay is certainly most applicable to Lreland 
The bitterness of the rival writers for the fay 
of the country is as nothing to tbe bitterness of 
those who have been broken down or worsted i 
former contests. I can remember some of the 
survivors from ‘ Ninety-eight,” and how they 


despised and scorned O'Conne It was so for 
the most part between the Old and Young 
Irelanders, the Young’ Irelanders and the 
Fenians, and later between the Fenians and the 
Land Leaguers I have never heard severer 
condemnation of Mr. Parnell and his party than 
from men who were themselves Nationalists and 
had been bitter opponents of the Government in 
every form a few years ago Perhaps it is not 
so with Irish Nationalists resident abroad, wh 

appreciate the difficulties less, and are willing t 

side with whatever party in the present represents 
their hates and aspirations ; but certainly it is 
the case in Ireland 
sympathy this antagonism to men wl SUCCE 


Is this want of progressive 


usin public sympathy—common to the rest of 
the world, oris it peculiar in the Celtic nations 


if it is correct to call Ireland a Celtic natior is 
it, I say, a characteristic which will prevent 
our ever settling down in that contider and 


trust which characterjyes the Germanic and An 


glo-Saxon nations / 
I have spoken in the past tense of the pher 
mena which have attended the subsidence of su 


cessive political convulsions in Lreland At pr 
sent, so far as I can judge, t 


the Union, an Irish political party has survive 
I : 


the catastrophe which it brought about, and t 
granting of those measures of relief which it 


was believed would disintegrate it. S 
bers, hke John Dillon, 
health, and have for the present retired fr 
political life; others have withdrawn from pr 


ciple, unequal to those sacrifices of feeling and 


perhaps conscience which Mr. Parnell’s Parha 
mentary adherents at times may have to submit 
t Some have found intolerable the position of 
a Parnellite member in London, on very narrow 
means, unsustained by that nsideration and 
respect which are accorded to other members of 
Parliament. There have been numerous defec 


tions for various reasons 
Parvell’s Parliame ’ 
it was three years ago. His 





have gathered strength and 
ence. Their strategy may be 


striking, itis certainly n 





and to the exasperating and 





of Mr. Forster's government of 
It is a matter of surprise to me how so many 
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f these young men, with their own bread & 
earn and their own way t ake in the world 
have been able so unreservedly to give then 
selves to the service of the intry They 
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THE PRUSSIAN CAPITULATIGN 


BERLIN, July, 1883 
THE King having signed the Church Bill on 
the llth instant it has now been published in 
eiger as the law of the land, It 
ct on August 1, instead of Novem 


ber 10 (the four-hundredth anniversary of Lu 





ther’s birth), as Deputy Dove, of Gottingen, 
sneering!y proposed in the first Chamber. Thus 
the triumph of Kome has been gloriously 
achieved and the defeat of Prussia ignomini 
ously consummated. I do not blame the Ultra 
montanes for crying and shouting victory; they 
know that they have never bumiliated Prussia 
more. She has not laid down ber arms on the 
fencing-ground, as Biswarck said some montbs 
ago, but despairingly thrown them away. It is 


116 


the greatest succes 


s which Rome has won in this 
century. The pusillanimous policy of Frederick 
William ILL. toward the Archbishop of Cologne, 
and the vacillating conduct of Frederick Wil- 
liam IV. in all his dealings with the Church, ap- 
pear firm and manly in the light of to-day’s 
experience 

It is quite a new sort of compromise at which 
the Chancellor has arrived: he grants every- 
thing and obtains nothing. While Prussia has 
unconditionally surrendered her former proud 
position, Rome has obtained everything, even 
more than she had demanded To keep up ap- 
pearances, she complained in a diplomatic note 
that the Prussian Government had settled all 
these intricate questions with its legislature 
without first consultipg and negotiating with 
her; but at the same time she is hardly able 
to conceal ber satisfaction and heart’s content, 
for practically the Falk laws have been abolish- 
ed. Some minor items, which do not trouble 
much for the present, will soon follow suit ; 
their revocation is only a question of a few 
months. The Pope and bis cardinals, of course, 
praise the great diplomatic skill of Bismarck, 
and smilingly accept his advances, but they 
openly declare that they require more, and do 
not doubt that they will obtain further conces- 
sions. 

What I blame Bismarck for most severely is, 
that he renewed Rome’s lease on the superstition 
of men for several generations, by dealing with 
the Pope as a political power and as the compeer 
of a great empire. Leo XIII. is only a deposed 
worldly ruler, and at preseut nothing more than 
the first bishop and high-priest of those who be- 
lieve in him. He has, however, never resigned 
his claims as a political potentate, and still ex- 
pects to be reinstated. His diplomatic agents 
for years have worked in this direction. The 
so called Aulturkampf, as you will remember, 
would never have broken out if the Prussian 
King, in 1871, had been willing to restore the 
Pope as a sovereign. As the Polish Cardinal, 
Ledochowski, was at that time the chief pro- 
moter of this plan, so now the Polish nobility 
agitates the cause of the Pope at all European 
courts. Formerly, the aristocratic Poles dealt 
in revolutionary plots and outbreaks ; to-day, 
out of spite against Germany and Prussia, they 
are the pivots of the Catholic Church, and, by 
their intimate connections with ruling 
dynasties, they are at least able to cause much 
mischief and trouble. The Radziwills, for in- 
stance, are cousins of the Hohenzollerns ; the 
Czartoryskis and Branickis have family connec- 
tions with the Bourbons ; and the Papal Nuncio 
in Paris, whose German ancestor’s name was 
that of the celebrated Ulrich von Hutten, is one 
of the ablest Catholic intriguers: he inspired the 
Pope's late offensive note to Bismarck. These 
political adventurers are eager for a war be- 
tween Russia and Germany, and make them- 
selves useful to the courts in order to get their 
reward at the final settlement in the reconstruc- 
tion of Poland. I do not think that they will 
succeed, but in the meantime they can and will 


some 


do much harm, 

Thus Bismarck, by losing his whole moral and 
political prestige, bas all over Europe effected a 
coalition of the elements which are hostile to 
Prussia, to Germany, and to the whole Protest- 
ant world. We already see the effects of this 
retrograde movement in our immediate neigh- 
borhood. To please the Polish clergy, the Prus- 
sian Government in May last consented that the 
German should not form the chief language in 
the intermediate province of 
The priests now, of course, want to bave 


schools in the 


P« yen. 


it abolished altogether, and continue the contest 
which the Government thought ended when it 
yielded to Rome. 


On the eve of the celebration 


+ ° 
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of the four-bundredth anniversary of Luther's 
birthday, Catholic writers publish the obscenest 
pamphlets against the great reformer, attmbut- 
ing the whole movement to Luther’s voluptuous- 
ness in wanting to get married, etc. No honest 
man will exact admiration for Luther from 
Catholic priests or writers, but at least they 
should show a common respect for decency and 
a better appreciation of the historical develop- 
ment of mankind. A gentleman by the name 
of Joh, Jansen, ‘‘a Catholic professor of his- 
tory” at the gymnasium of Frankfort, is pub- 
lishing a bistory of the German people, three 
great volumes of which, out of six, have already 
appeared. He begins with the close of the fif- 
teenth century, and tries, with an appearance 
of impartiality, to prove that Germany never 
made greater political and economical progress 
than at that period, while students of history 
know that there was hardly a corrupter time or 
a greater degeneration of the Church, as was 
afterward proved by the success of the Refor- 
mation, whicb, so far from being a misfortune, 
was a necessity and a real blessing. 

The German people has itself to blame for the 
present unsatisfactory state of its public affairs. 
They will mend with a better political training. 
To show you our shortcomings in one word, 
Hamburg, a city of 400,000 inhabitants and our 
largest seaport, at the beginning of this month 
elected a Social-Democrat, Mr. Bebel, as deputy 
to the Reichstag. His party was in a minority, 
and if all the Liberals and Conservatives had 
stood together, Bebel’s success would bave been 
quite impossible ; but there was so much petty 
jealousy, so much injudicious exasperation and 
bitter denunciation, that on election-day about 
a thousand Conservatives remained at home and 
turned the scales in favor of the Social-Demo- 
crat. A cbange for the better will not take 
place as long as the middle classes remain di- 
vided. The reactionary parties know better ; 
they rule by dividing the people. There is a 
brotherly union between the old Prussian Con- 
servatives and the Ultramontanes ; in doubtful 
districts they even help the Social-Democrats, 
or are assisted by them for their common benetit. 
Bismarck’s baneful influence on the whole coun- 
try has been to decompose the social fabric, to 
incite one interest against another, and to loosen 


everything. ie 
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THE PRESERVATION OF MT. DESERT. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Returning to Bar Harbor after an ab 
sence of four years (I bave known the place for 
twenty), I have found myself among Califor- 
nians and Westerners, with a large representa- 
tion from New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more. Boston and New England make the 
minority. I am greatly pleased to hear all 
these people express for the scenery an enthusi- 
astic admiration which, if anything, surpasses 
what we used to hear long ago on the first dis- 
covery of this island as a watering place. It is 
true they see more than we did, thanks to the 
new roads and the abundant supply of horses; 
but the variety and beauty of the landscape de- 
serve all that can be said by way of praise. 
There is, besides, asa paramount attraction, the 
coolness of the climate, which the place shares 
with all the Maine coast. It far more than 
counterbalances the fog, and people better and 
better understand the value of it as a factor in 
the summer rest. The anxious mother, with her 
group of energetic boys and girls; the tired cler- 
gyman, the harassed man of business, all know 
that their boliday will be worth infinitely more 
if spent where it is cool. 
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It is, then, a matter of great importance to the 
whole country that such a place should be known 
and enjoyed by the greatest possible number of 
people. It isbeyond the reach of the vulgar and 
noisy crowd to be found near great cities, and it 
should be the resort of thousands of persons of 
moderate means. Mount Desert Island is large 
enough for 10,000 people in it, to choose the way 
of life each likes: the gayety of the hotel, or the 
quiet of the many comfortable boarding-houses 
along the forty miles of shore. Bar Harbor is, 
of course, the centre not only for amusement but 
for obtaining the appliances of cultivated life— 
from the skilful physician and druggist to the 
Jacqueminot rose—so that the future of the 
Island depends greatly upon the future of Bar 
Harbor. The large hotels are in the hands of 
the same families who inhabited the bouses of 
the little hamlet twenty years ago. Little by 
little they have improved and added to their 
resources, so that now the hotels are more than 
fairly good, some of them quite good enough. 
lo have done this is, it seems to me, an emphatic 
testimony to the teachableness and the adapta- 
bility of New England character. 

But, alas! at the very moment when they 
might have expected assured success to reward 
them, they find the number of visitors is at a 
standstill, if it is not lessening. They are ready 
to sit down in dust and ashes and repent their 
own short-sightedness in giving up their land. 
To borrow your own figure, the red squirrel has 
gained a footing and bas begun bis fatal work. 
The cottagers do not like, and do not mean to 
have, if they can help it, ‘transient people.” 
The land that was once dear at $50 an acre is 
not to be had for $1,500. For five miles each 
way there is no enjoyment of the shore except 
on sufferance more or less polite. A or B, from 
some distant city, builds his cottage and bars his 
gate entirely. Consequently the native at Otter 
Cliffs, whose wild land never bore so much as a 
blueberry, thinks himself magnanimous to allow 
the buckboards to enter at twenty cents apiece. 

This shore was the precious birthright of the 
people of Maine, and they have sold it for worse 
than a mess of pottage, for chains in which they 
themselves are to be bound hard and fast. 
‘** What!” said an indignant New Yorker yester- 
day, ‘‘shut up this place to fifty families, as 
against the whole American people!” But this, 
I fear, must happen unless some most strenuous 
efforts are made. It is a question of the same 
kind as that at Niagara, and the scale is not so 
very much less, since this is ** the only neighbor- 
hood of mountain and sea onall our Atlantic 
coast.” 

Morally and esthetically, it concerns the thou- 
sands of families of moderate means to whom this 
island may ve asummer resort. Shall the few 
very rich refuse to share it with them? If Bar 
Harbor is shut up, it will put back for twenty 
years the development of the coast. Practically, 
it is of the utmost consequence, in the first in- 
stance tothe merchants of Portland, and next, 
to all New England, that the thousands of do!lars 
which would be brought to the coast by Cali- 
fornians and Westerners sball not be lost to their 
trade. The islanders are divided among them- 
selves now. They know that danger is ahead, 
but each is so busy frying his own little fish that 
he does not see that the fire on which aJl depend 
is already going out. United efforton their part, 
led by the hotel-keepers and backed by the 
steamboat and railroad corporations, may avail 
something yet. But it must be done quickly. 

As to the cottagers, they ought to see that it is 
to no effort of theirs, but to the patronage of the 
transient company they dislike, that they owe 
the steamboats, railroads, stages, telegraphs, 
telephones, and the thousand and one comforts 
now gathered at Bar Harbor. Some concessions 
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from them would be prudent as well as graceful. 
Moreover, there is a certain fine and 
consideration by which legal rights might be en- 
joyed without awakening an irritating sense of 
usurpation. A. R 


delicate 


BaR HARBOR, July 25, 1883. 





LAW OF OUR AGRICULTURAL POPULA- 
TION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sr: In the description of ‘‘An Unaltered 
Swiss Colony,” in the Nation of August 2, 
“J. D. B.” states that the handful of 108 persons 
who founded the colony of New Glarus in 1845, 
by its increase numbers 4,000. I wish he had 
stated how many remain a part of the colony, 
or how many of them are in adjacent towns, 
As a radius of six miles is afterward named as a 
population without Yankees, there is evidently 
an overflow into adjacent towns ; but it is not 
easy, without just the information ‘J. D. B.” 
probably could have given us, to know how 
many of the 4,000 have entirely left the coleny. 

New Glarus is by no means a densely-settled 
town. Under a mistaken impression from the 
description, that a dense population was spoken 
of, I had peculiar reasons for a little examina- 
tion of other information regarding that re- 
markable community. The towns here referred 
to are townships six miles square, or containing 
23,040 acres each. The numerals in the diagram 
below represent the relative position of New 

Glarus and all the towns which 


: . > touch it. The central town (5 
— —— —— is New Glarus. The upper tier 

1 5 6 of towns is in Dane County, 
, —__ and the rest are in Greene 
‘ - , County, Wis. They are all 


rural towns, no railroad pass 
ing within, say, six miles of any of them. The 
following table presents their population for a 
series of decades, beginning with 1850. In 1s40 
there were not 1,300 people in the forty three 
townships now forming Dane and Greene Coun 
ties. The numbers used for the towns « 
spond to the positions indicated for each on the 
diagram above. 


rre 





No. Town. 1850. St 187 LSS 
1 | Perry. 638 837 1,051 m4 
2 Primrose. Be | S80 1.015 XN 
3. Montrose. 372 1,184 1,287 1,108 
4 York 90 LOSS Lyte 
5 | New Giarus wo PDR 1.060 
6 Exeter 1,040 viv Sv 
7 Adams a S400 1,007 20 
8  Washingten S38 Hol SS 
0 | Mt. Pleasant 579 1,240) 1,164 Lose 


This table is strongly illustrative of a general 
law of the tendency of the agricultural popula 
tion of the United States, to the effect that, 
when a farming town is so occupied that its 
land is all brought into use, the population is at 
its maximum, Special reasons will modify this 
truth, as fruit-farms or market gardens, but as 
a general rule it will show in the experience of 
the country, from Maine to the older towns west 
of the Mississippi. The first settlers have about 
them increasing families, relatively large, tiil 
the older children start out for themselves. On 
old 


migration, a disproportionate number of 
people and cbildless families remain, shown 


} 


often in the decrease of the number of children 
of school age. There is also a disposition of the 


elderly people to retire from farming to a vil 
lage or other compact community. 
ties of States west of the lakes lost population 
between 1870 and 188), and in many counties 
the gain shown was through tbe growth of their 
included cities, while their agricultural districts 
had lost inhabitants. 


Many coun 


The Nation. 


In large portions of the country the 


1850 showed the population that was beginning 
to occupy the new land. There was a general, 
increase to 1860 in these 


considerable 
Where that 
proprietary 
lief by taking new land rather than in subdivision 


localities 
increase brought all the land into 


use, emigration began, seeking re 


and closer cultivation. In the little table of 
nine towns herewith, it will be seen that New 


Glarus and Exeter each lost in the decade from 
1860 to 1870, when presumably all the land of 
these towns was brought under personal con 
trol. In the decade from 1870 to 
of the nine 
pcepulation, and New Glarus only gained enough 


ISSO, every one 


towns, except New Glarus, lost 


to make an increase of 100 in twenty 


Four of the towns lost enough iu the last decade 


Years: 
to make a loss from their population of 1860 

The experience of New Glarus in this regard 
is the more notable, as the settlers began with 
small farms and high tillage. They now occupy 
land enough to give almost every person, infants 
included, a farm of twenty-two acres, such as 


they worked in the beginning. They seem to 
have grown to the American style 
and of emigration for more opy 

These 


into the county containing the capital 


f occupancy 
rtunmity 

f land extending 
of the 


and fertile 


towns form a body 


State and a part of the beautiful 


Rock River Valley, whose advantages have not 
prevented even a bigher rate of migration fron 
it in this present decade, as detinite statistics of 
the recent movement to Dakota would probably 
tend to show if they were available 

Jas. H. BLopGETM 
August 3, LSS 


Yours truly, 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


TEACHING AND SECTARIANISM 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION 


Srr: The hope expressed by ** Professe: 
the Nation of July 25, that our ‘* State wes 
may cure the evil of selecting professors f 
their religious preferences mainly il tl 
scientific value secondarily, v | fear \ 
succeed if we are t ige bv t | f 
city boards of education in the Western States 


From some vVears 





I can speak with contidence on this point. I 
know of many towns in which an incompetent 
superintendent of schools has been 1 if 
vears simply by religious or church intluences, 
and of instances in which very able men have 
lost their places, or failed in getting them, f 
the reason that they were 1 burch members 

Now, ot blic schools are re ved as far as 
possible, in theory, from religious intluence 
being supported by general taxation. Yet ir 
most towns vou will find some one church strong 
enough to make its leanings felt and obeved 
selecting a superintendent. The case of Super 
intendent Riddle. of New York, a few vearsag 
is in point. In fact. I believe that even our 
denominational ees freer fr t fault 
than mat towns a s 

= INTE NT 
NEw 4 ‘ — 
HONORARY DEGREES 

To THE Epitor oF THE NATIoN 

Sir: ¥ editor July 5, favor of the 
abolition of honorary degrees, was read by my 
self, and, I doubt not. by many others, with 
great interest. 1 can mention at least one col 


and, let us hope, 
l refer to 


It werea “cc 


lege which has never given, 
will never give, an honorary degree. 
the University of Virginia 
dev wished * 


nsum- 


mation utly to be if every otber 


college in the country would follow the example. 
Respectfully, R. H. DABNEY. 


Musica, July 19, 188 








CONVICT INDEXING 

To THE Eprtor or THe NATION 

Str: I tind asad case of ‘‘convict indexing 
in the catalogue of the Boston Public Library 
Under ** Mathematics " there appears the { " 
ing entry 

*.RANCE Ministry f 
(Euvres de Lagrange, } Ss} ‘ 
J. A. Serret 
The absurdity f this entry w ld rema ve! 
if we found the tith reps ite] wi “ ‘ 
Lagrange, which, howeve . th axe Ut 
‘* Mathematics,” though some othe t fa 
few of his works are there giver , 1 

- 

Notes. 
SHAKESPEARIANA W In tl t 1 ‘ 
monthly magazine, to appear Nos bear 
the auspices of the Le ard Seott Pru 
pany, 41 Barclay S \s ‘ 
its algi w tx x t Its \ ‘ 
ments w eas ty ¢ 
f led with tt fra 

rnals 1 rey 1 vf ‘ ‘ 
et ( 1 Dramatic ¢ im ’ 
Queries ¢ inda Rev v 
torial air i sas \ 1 \ 
Nearly two years ay “ 
report of the Pt . } i \ 
versity of Berl t x ett ‘ 
ting graduates of tl val ra allw1 
al) sc Isto tt ver es, 8 t ; ’ 
tive Vaile f assical and is ub tra x 
{ rt t h t T il wi ‘ ‘* i bh 
Perbaps 1 nsequet [ mer: a \dia 
r.’s late onsla t uy (ireeh at 
tt . } . wat t adv f bv ! 
Git Heath & ¢ t “ t 
augural ad sof D . 2.2 ‘ 
wate t {a f t) l 
fa é , Te { 
rT KR J.1 l» Ia ‘ 
~ w { i i Ss % 
1 “ r-t ed f | 1 ‘ f 
t ta vde dire { the Llebrew 
I his a residenee abroad w ! , 
sary i the ¢ ery le} s j thre Li- 
ta g of subs hers t pies at #4 ot 
The s bus rea 1 wi ver first ex 
nd the t KW t e given t tr e at 
ble the pr st named Subseriy ns 
iv be sent as abov but the privileg will 
onse n ler ISS 
( rie = bner’s Sons will publish hie I 
ections of a Naval OF t (Captain Willian: 
H. Parker, who began midshipman U.S. N., in 
Is41, ar twenty vears later resigned his com 
mis to enter the Confederate service They 
have also in preparation a complete and uniform 
edition of the works of Donald G. Mitchell, in 
ten volumes, of which three will contain much 
new matte! The Reveries of a Bachelor’ will 
introduce the serics 
\ ‘Handbook of the Earth ; or, Natural Me 
thods in Geography, by Louisa Parsons Hop 


kins, is announced by Lee & Shepard 
Mr. W.M 


Griswold’s thirteenth index is to 
‘articles relating to History, Biography, Litera 
ture, Society, and Travel, contained in collec 
tions of essays, etc.” (Bangor: Q. P. Index), 
It fills but forty-six pages, yet it refers to no less 
than 74 volumes enumerated in the key. The 


reference is by the conventional number, since 
in the nature of the case the page is not availa 
ble. We should add that the works indexed are 
in English, French, and German, and that the 
key is so arranged as to show the authors of es- 
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says in collections ike Mr. Griswold’s own Mono- 
yraph This tireless worker announces as in 
press an index to the Reyue des Deux Mondes, 
beginning with September, 1870. Should it meet 


with a favorable reception, the volumes for 1848 
70 will subsequently be treated in the same way, 
Revue 


as will also the Germanique and Revue 


Cont raine, 

Drs. Gray 
view of 
Plants’ 
Journal of Science. 

With its twenty-fifth issue Science presents an 
index to vol. i. (February-June, 1883), which is 
thorough in a degree not common with periodi- 
cals. The typography of this paper bas of late 
been much improved in the direction of greater 


conclude their re 
of Cultivated 
in the current number of the American 


and Trumbull 


De Candolle’s ‘ Origin 


openness and attractiveness 

In the August number of the Magazine of 
imerican History Capt. Reuben M. Potter con 
cludes his highly readable series of papers on the 
history of the revolt, independence, and annexa- 
tion of Texas, which he relates with much humor 
and insight. Mr. B. F. De Costa an in- 
teresting rejoinder to Mr. George Bancroft, in 


makes 


defence of a former criticism of this writer's 
latest edition of his ‘ History of the United 
States.’ 


Editions of Shakspere, Early Social Life in 
New England, ard Madison’s Administrations, 
are the topics of the double July-August num 
ber of the Monthly Reference List (F. Leypoldt). 

The enduring value of literature as such is 
nowhere better illustrated than in the vitality of 
certain historical works which, though followed 
by generations of more accurate books by better 
informed writers, never lose their popularity or 
the glory ot Perhaps 
there is no better instance of this than Voltaire’s 
p 4 has just reappeared in 
toberts Brothers’ very and attractive 
‘* Classic Series.” Like Herodetus, Voltaire, as 
an historian, bas been, the last thirty years, ap 
It has been shown that he 


constant new editions. 


* Charles which 
neat 


preciating in value, 
did not rely upon bis imagination for any of his 
facts, employing that faculty only in trimming 
and dressing bis anecdotes. But while criticism 
has proved him to have been industrious and 
painstaking, it has not acquitted him of careless- 
ness, and his description of Catherine |]. contains 
blunders in historical 
While an eaitor may properly feel 


one of the most amusing 
literature. 
bound to make no change in his author's text, 
he should not repeat, without a hint of its incor- 
rectness, so obvious an error as the following. 
Voltaire wrote: ‘Sa mére était une malheureuse 
bis autbority 
for the fact being an anonymous work, publish- 
ed in 1727, which reported that “ ein 
Erb Miidchen [or Erb-Magd] nun war auch die 
leibliche Mutter der Czaarin.” 

The ‘ Tourist’s Guide Book to the United States 
and Canada,’ which bears both a London im- 
and that of G P. Putnam’s Sons, is ob- 
a foreign production, as a single line 


paysanne nommece Erb-Magden,” 


solches 


print 
viously 
from the “introductory information” will show: 
‘* The express system [for railway baggage de 
” In 
general, the editing is trustworthy, even if one 


livery] is to a certain extent a convenience.’ 


meets with such unaccountable omissions as that 
of Long Beach among New York seaside resorts, 
and of the new Old South among the notable 
churches in Boston. Wecan commend this work 
also for its literary quality, which is above the 
average, and the print and binding, which are 
in excellent taste. An elaborate section is de- 
voted to the shooting and fishing resorts of North 


America. There are numerous maps and some 


illustrations—the latter not remarkable. 

Col. T. W. Knox reappears as the traveller’s 
friend in his new ‘ Pocket Guide around the 
W orld,’ 


uniform with his ‘ Puecket Guide for 


The Nation. 


Europe’ (Boston: Lee & Shepard). The first 
chapter will reconcile the purchaser to the whole 
cost of the book. Theauthor’s racy humor makes 
the reading a pastime. Thus, ‘* in travelling in 
the interior of Japan or China,” he says, ‘ as 
well as in other countries, the passport is often 
of decided advantage. A man who can’t read 
the document will often respect it more than 
one who can. A theatre handbill or an 
advertising placard has been known to serve the 
purposes of a passport.” An ingenious improve- 
ment in this guide book consists in putting the 
names Of hotels in the index only (annexed to 
the name of their respective places), so that 
changes can be made without disturbing the 
stereotyped pages of the text. 

The first volume of Prof. Henry Morley’s new 
“Universal Library ” (Routledge) contains Sheri- 
dan’s plays, with a perfunctory four-page bio- 
graphical and critical sketch of the dramatist by 
the editor. The second volume is more original 
and curious; it is called ‘ Plays from Molhiére by 


English Dramatists,’ and contains Dryden's 
“Sir Martin Marall” (‘ L’Etourdi”) ; Van 
brugh’s ‘ Mistake” (‘‘ Le Dépit Amoureux ”); 


Wycherley’s ‘Plain Dealer” (‘* Le Misan 
thrope”); Fielding’s ‘* Mock Doctor” and ** Mi 
ser” (“Le Médecin malgré lui” and “ L’Avare”); 
and Colley Cibber’s ‘‘ Non-Juror ” (‘* Tartuffe ”). 
All students of Moliére will be glad to have 
these six adaptations in a single handy volume, 
while well aware that the plays of Vanbrugb, 
Wycherley, or Cibber are not in any way repre- 
sentative of Molitre. They are strong and inte 
resting, but, in spite of free borrowing, they are 
not Moliére’s. Prof. Morley’s introductory note 
reveals no special study of the French dramatist. 

The Chicago method of establishing relations 
between the public schools and the public libra- 
ry is related in Mr. Poole’s eleventh annual re- 
port. At his suggestion, a class at a time from 
the high schools or upper forms of the gram- 
mar schools was brought te the Public Library 
on Saturday forenoon, to be initiated into the 
mode of research in studying a particular sub- 
ject. Tbe proper books were laid out in ad- 
vance, and the teacher delivered a little lecture. 
The books were then examined, and afterward a 
glimpse was given of the library’s contents and 
management, The result has been very gratify- 
ing. 

M. Alfred Bougeault has published (Paris: 
Plon) a study of the mental condition of Rous 
seau and his death at Ermenonville, concluding, 
in accordance with the general opinion, that he 
became a monomaniac and committed suicide. 
But Le Livre, speaking of Houdon’s death-mask 
in the late Paris exhibition, which shows the 
wound ia the head, says that it does not discredit 
M. Castellant’s theory that Rousseau was mur 
dered by Thérése Le Vasseur—a theory not new, 
of course, but based in tbis case upon long study. 

The music of a Japanese sailor’s song and of a 
nursery air is given on the last page of the 
Chrysanthemum (Yokohama. ) 


—We remarked, a few months ago, in review- 
ing the ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ on the cyclopaedic 
tendency of what used to be called the common 
dictionary. Webster’s departure from the stan- 
dard has been greatly surpassed in the ‘ Imperi- 
al,’ and now we have the frankly designated 
‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ edited by Robert 
Hunter, M.A., and published by Cassell & Co. (2 
vols. in four separately bound parts—A-Destruc- 
tionist). Without being either a gazetteer or a 
biographical or historical dictionary, it will 
make, we estimate, not less than eight volumes, 
or two for one of the ‘ Imperial.’ Comparing 
the two works still further, we find the later 
somewhat less attractive ty pograpbically, and 
its arrangement of definitions, though logical, 





sometimes rather too formal for clearness and 
ready reference; its vocabulary is not every- 
where more inclusive, por the articles always 
longer. On the other band, the execution of the 
‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary’ strikes us as praise- 
worthy both for freshness and for accuracy; the 
numerous woodcuts, if not the finest, are always 
pertinent; and in several particulars it may 
claim both distinction and superiority. Some of 
the peculiarities are the large proportion of 
Seotch words and of obsolete words; the sub- 
joining of obsolete spellings to the present form 
of words (e. g., assail, assaile, assayle, asaile, 
asayle, asayli); the placing of compounds under 
the leading root, with an arbitrary hyphenizing 
which leads to such vain repetitions as cube, 
. . . Cube-numbers, cube pumbers, . ‘ 
cube-ore,cubeore, . . cube-spar, cube spar, 
etc.; the secondary qualifying of a substantive 
as an adjective when used in compounds (e. g., 
bilge, s. .. adj. . . . bilge-board, 
bilye-water, etc.)—a needless refinement, and not 
consistently observed (for example, no adjective 
sense is noted under bill and brine for their com- 
pounds). The definitions are generally good, and 
we can cite a perfect one in a crucial American- 
ism—carpet-bagger: ‘‘ An American slang term 
for those petty politicians who, after the civil 
war, migrated into the Southern States for tem 
porary residence and personal advantage.” And 
while America is in question, let us remark that 
the editor, under beaver, refers for the whole 
subject to Mr. L. H. Morgan’s monograph. The 
scientific definitions seem to us cautious and 
trustworthy. In some instances the detiner’s 
‘** personal equation” amuses, as in the sentence 
(of the banana): ‘‘ It and its congener, the plan- 
tain, are, in the writer’s opinion, the finest of 
all tropical fruits.” Of the same character is 
the interjected phrase, ‘‘ as if the captain had 
been a beleaguered British camp in Afghanistan 
or Zululand,” when telling, under boycott, of 
the relief expedition. The same precision which 
leads toa very frequent giving of chapter and 
verse for the illustrative passages cited, insures 
our Jearping that the Imshman Burke who added 
a verb transitive to the language, ‘‘ was execut- 
ed in Edinburgh on January 28, 1829.” The de- 
finition of closure is a good specimen of late and 
full information as to the origin of a neologism. 
We need say no more of the present instalment 
of a dictionary not much more costly than works 
of the same class, and pretty certain to meet 
with popular favor. 


—Mr. Henry J. Morgan’s ‘Dominion Annual 
Register and Review’ for 1882 (Toronto: Hun- 
ter, Rose & Co.), is the best executed and most 
interesung of a series which has been highly 
praiseworthy from the start. We have before 
commended it to the attention of political think- 
ers this side the border. Nearly all our 
**questions ” arise also in the Dominion. Thus, 
in 1882, that country anticipated us in reforming 
its civil service, as the result of a Government 
commission of inquiry. The abuse was not in 
the tenure of office, but in the appointments, 
which were the prerogative of the Administra- 
tion, and hence became prostituted to party 
ends. The act passed on May 11 established a 
board and ali the other machinery of competi- 
tive examinations, and, while permitting 
the known as deputy heads of 
departments to be removed by the Gov- 
ernor-in-Council, compelled the reasons therefor 
to be reported to Parliament—a valuable safe- 
guard. The Canadian Pacific Railway Royal 
Commissioners reported in April that the con- 
struction had been unnecessarily costly, slow, 
and imperfect by reason of political appointees 
‘selected on party grounds, irrespective of the 
question whetber their engagement would be ad- 
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officers 






































Aug. 9, 1883] 





vantageous to the public interests.” In other 
respects the railway seems to be giving no con 
cern, the payments to the syndicate being offset 
by the sale of land-grant bonds. The 
last making both 


Inter 
colonial Railway, too, is at 
ends meet, and an act passed last year author 


izes a subsidy to be paid on the completion 


and satisfactory working of a ship-rail 
way between the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and the Bay of Fundy—from Tignish on 
Baie Verte, to the mouth of the River La 
Planche. Subsidies have also been promised to 


certain steamship lines, and the Dominion is 
pressing the mother country for a reciprocity 
treaty with the Sandwich Islands, while stiffly 
maintaining its new policy of protection To 
this policy the electors committed themselves 
afresh on the dissolution of Parliament, and 
though the large Government 
slightly reduced, the Opposition met 
their 


was 
the 


welghtiest 


majority 
with 
great misfortune of having 
leaders shelved. ‘There 
ment of representatives, in consequence of the 
census of 1881, not without charges by the Oppo 
sition of gerrymandering; and by of the 
clauses of the act each candidate is obliged to 


was a new apportion 


one 


deposit $200, to be returned in case his vote is at 
least half that of his rival. The im 
migration during the year amounted to 113,0u 

An alarm was raised about the influx of Chinese 
on the west but was stilled the 
Government protested that the Pacific Railway 
could not be finished without them. 


successful 


coast, when 


—The relations of the Dominion to the mother 
country have been significantly affected during 


the year. The deceased wife’s sister bill, re 
covering from its defeat the year before, was 
handsomely carried in both houses, and is now 


law. What Mr. Goldwin Smith called a bid by 
both parties for the Irish vote—the 
ary memorial to the Queen on the beauties of 
Home Rule as exemplified in the Dominion 

should at least not have displeased this critic as 
To tbis was 


Parliament 


a sign of national independence. 
added an attempt to get permission to negotiate 
commercial treaties directly, instead of through 
the Imperial Foreign Office. On the other hand, 
the Imperial Privy Council sustained the Grov- 
ernment in passing laws to regulate the liquor 
traftic, in contravention of provincial statutes, 
on the ground that the temperance act in question 
(local option) was for the maintenance of ‘the 
peace, order, and good government of Canada 

The Federal relations have been ruitled by the 
unsettled dispute over the northern and western 
boundaries of Ontario, the present Government 
repudiating the arbitration authorized by its 
predecessor, and demanding a settlement by the 
Supreme Court orin England. The executive veto 
of local legislation has also caused much feeling, 
and appears to be a somewbat vague power. 
The right to take certain members of the Cabi 
net from the Senate has been challenged as an 
encroachment on the the House. 
Mr. Morgan makes his customary review of the 
progress in education, literature, science, and 
the arts. Parliament has abolished the postage 
on newspapers and periodicals mailed from the 
office of publication. A Royal Society of 
Canada has been formed, amid some jeal 
seeing that the first members were not strictly 
those “‘who had published original works or 


province of 


uses, 


memoirs of merit, or had otherwise rendered 
eminent services to literature or science. An 
Iroquois Lexicon, by the Abbé Cuog, is perbaps 


the most noteworthy work published during t 


year. In the Obituary occur the names of tw 
brothers, the last of the Loyalist family f 
Ryerson. One of these, the Rev. A. E. Ry 
son, was the author of a recent work on the 


},ovalists, of some magnitude aud im} 


The Nation. 


In the preface to his ‘ Essais de littérature 
anglais,’ M. James Darmesteter (it is to be noted 
often 


ance with Eng 


how Frenchmen who have any acquaint 


lish literature have English names 





strongly recommends the study of the English 
language. For the scientific man, be would 
preter German, of course but for ommerce 
German will give him access to only SO.000.008 
buvers, English to 300,000,000, and Spanish t 

the rest of the world. In literature, France has 


already learnt more, and has hereafter more t 
(rermany The 
n the 
igh the English 


And, 
Europe from 


learn, from England than from 
removed fro 
tiltered thr 


¥ 
any effect 


German spirit is too far 


French ; it must be 


before it can have finally 


Eng'and is the only country 


France can draw political lessons, the 


only country that can teach her respect for the 


law, 
fact 


the 


individual and his 


abstract the 


rights—respect for the 


orv, but ¢ 





ind, finally, that progress must 


actual present and not from an imagi 
of things, and that society may be transformed, 
but c ited. is to find M 


ia 
Darmesteter deClaring that America is becoming 


nary 


It is curi 


an) t 
annot be cre 


Germanized ; that more gratitude is felt toward 


the one German volunteer in the Revolutionary 


war than for the army and the 
, that because Ban 


sent 


ithy sustairped us then more than 


SV tip 








number of our own countrymen. Japan is 


ll its charm in its imitation of O 











recent English 
Eng 


as that 





r, or author, to a goodly ar 





rav of v the various ventures 
in literature, bis 
f the first edition of Bopp’s ‘Com 


ranks fore 
Persian, 


parative Grammar’ unquestionably 
st in me tis sb versions of 


and Hindi works are deservedly held 
Hindustan) 


Hindustani, 


no specia] estimann Nor is bis 
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Ve wis sw ¢ r } 
efore perih essay Pt fie 
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f which the disc was obs 1 to bef f 
spots The magnet 1 t 
servat s iv “4 1 as i t ib 
stantia hange Not re 
rical reduct s n e obs ‘ reported 
in an extra a! ta f f ne I 
their vaiue ts ati\ inced t the prompt 
bess with which they are put in print, the | 
ume of ‘Greenwich Observations for Iss iv 
gr loere distributed n July f last year, and 
the v ime f r ISS] | y been passe for the 
press early in the present yea 


The report of Admiral Mouchez, the director 
f the Paris Observatory, places on record sig 


nal improvements in the Observatory itself—the 


extension of its grounds, the installation of a 
new form of instrument styled * équatorial 
coudé,” and the construction of subterranean 
chambers for the study of terrestrial physics. 
The revision of Lalande star catalogue ha 
been carried so far that the printing of the 
‘Catalogue général de VObservatoire de Paris 
is already commenced, This catalogur beon 
tain more than forty thousaud stars, and ! 
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completed in eight volumes. In connection with 
this work, 110,000 observations bave been made 
during the past four years. The special meteoro- 
logical service has been separated from the Ob- 
servatory, and only such meteorological observa- 
tions are now made as will serve the purpose of 
determining the proper corrections for astrono 
mical observations. The Paris Observatory is 
the first to employ the captive balloon in the 
study of the state of the atmosphere at a con 
siderable elevation above the Observatory. The 
construction of the great telescope, some sixteen 
metres in length, is progressing. The dome 
covering it will be about twenty metres in dia- 
meter—the largest in existence—and will be 
mounted in an entirely novel manner, Leing 
floated by an annular caisson plunged in a recep- 
tacle of similar shape, and filled with some 
liquid not liable to freeze. The brothers Henry, 
who went up the Pic du Midi to an altitude of 
nearly eignt thousand feet to observe the transit 
of Venus last December, reported on their return 
so extraordinary an atmosphere that Admiral 
Mouchez has taken immediate steps toward the 
erection of an observatory there During the 
intervals of unfavorable weather at Paris, it is 
proposed to send two or three astronomers up to 
this auxiliary observatory to make use of the 
brilliant sky of the Pic du Midi. 


Since writing our review of Professor ViAm- 
béry’s ‘Origin of the Magyars’ (Nation, No. 
936), in which we exhibited the looseness and in- 
trinsic weakness of his speculations on the origi- 
nal affinity of bis nation to the Turkic tribes, 
in antagovism to the better supported and al- 
most generally accepted Finnic theory of Paul 
Hunfalvy, Budenz, and others (see Nution, No. 
880), we have received a pamphlet from the pen 
of Hunfalvy devoted toa thorough criticism of 
that work (‘ Vambéry’s Ur-prung der Magyaren 
besprochen .’; Vienna and Teschen, 1883). 
It is intended to counteract the impression which 
Vambéry’s German publication (bis work ap- 
peared both in that language and in Hungarian) 
might produce on the learned public outside of 
Hungary, to which the best writings of the lead 
ing Pesth philologists and ethnologists are sealed 
books. That it could not have been a hard task 
for Hunfalvy to expose the bollowness of many 
of his opponent’s assertions and argumentations, 
and the levity with which he proceeds in his 
archeological researches generally, we need not 
state after what we said and pointed out in the 
review above referred to. The pamphlet seems 
to us, however, to contain too much Magyar 
philological matter to be sufficiently intelligible 
and palatable to scholars unfamiliar with tbat 
language and the controversy about its affinities, 
and, on the otber hand, not sufficiently exhaus- 
tive and convincing on many points learnedly 
touched upon. The tone in which Hunfalvy 
replies to Vambéry’s attacks on the results and 
products of so many years of his literary labor, 
is neither one of supercilious superiority nor of 
indignation roused by flimsy opposition, but of 
politeness, more or less sincerely assumed at the 
beginning, gradually exhausted, and finally 
yielding to contempt. 
Vambéry as his “famous countryman,” then 
mildly blames his want of perspective and simi- 
lar deficiencies, and subsequently points out the 
inadequacy of his knowledge of his native 
tongue, and finally impugns his veracity by 
alluding to the deceptions once practised by 
him, as false dervish, on the credulity of ig- 
norant Turkomans—deceptions spoken of with 
much self-complacency in the book of travels in 
Central Asia which, twenty years ago, procured 
bim his world-wide renown. That this recital 
of travels has also been—as even recently in our 
columns by a correspondent in Vienna—assuiled 


as based on borrowed knowledge and on personal 
experiences mainly invented, Hunfalvy nowhere 
hints at, either from a total disbelief in the accu- 
sation or from regard for the honor of a writer 
and scholar whom Hungary has distinguished, 
and Europe acknowledged, as one of her celeb- 


rities. 
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Arden By A. Mary F. Robinson. Harper’s 


Franklin Square Library. 

Tiger Lily, and Other Stories. By Julia Schayer-. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

For the Major. By Constance Fenimore Wool- 
sop. Harper & Bros. 

The Ladies Lindores. By Mrs. Oliphant. Har- 

per’s Franklin Square Library. 

By Berthold 
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Master Bieland and his Workmen, 
Auerbach. Translated by E. Hancock. 
sure-Hour Series.] Henry Holt & Co. 

Princess Amélie. (No-Name Series.] Boston : 
Roberts Bros. 

A Foolish Virgin. By Ella Weed. Harper’s 
Franklin Square Library. 

Aut Cesar aut Nihil. By the Countess M. von 
Bothmer. Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 

The Senior Songman. By the author of ‘St. 
Olave’s.’ Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 

Noris; Mcours du Jour. Par Jules Claretie. 
Paris : Dentu ; New York: F. W. Christern. 

Le Collier d’Acier. Par Fortuné de Boisgobey. 
Paris: Plon ; New York: F. W. Christern. 

THREE reflections will be made upon ‘ Arden’ 

by the discriminating reader : First, it contains 

many exquisite little pictures of English land- 
scape; second, lovely as is the heroine, and 
worthy as are most of the characters, there is 
no coherency, no reality in the story ; third, the 

American youth, as portrayed at second-hand 

from Mr. James's pages, is an even more provok- 

ing figure in its misconceptions than the Ameri- 


can girl as just now rendered in English fiction. 


He begins by designating | 


| 


The author should, however, have the credit of 
some quite good imitations of fashionable art- 
talk. 

‘Tiger Lily’ is the first of five short stories 
written with a vigor and a brightness that will 
win a reading for them. At the same time, it is 
evident that the writer starts with preconceived 
and not very original notions about the ordering 
of buman affairs, which are only a hindrance to 
her in the understanding of the real life which 
she could describe so well if she but saw it. 

Miss Woolson has made ‘For the Major’a 
very fresh and original story, though using what 
belongs to the most common of stock materials : 
a doting old man, a young and pretty second 
wife, a stepdaughter, beautiful, proud, and 
ready for any jealousy, and a fine young clergy- 
man. The reader will find none of the old com- 
binations, but a story of sweet and devoted self- 
sacrifice. It turns upon a disguise successful 
fur its intended purpose, and so well described 
that most readers will believe in it. Cleverly as 
it is imagined, a doubt will arise whether, easily 
as the world might be deceived, it could be 
maintained in the innermost privacy without 
presupposing a senility which is not at all the 
uuthor’s intention. The villain of the piece is 
nothing worse than a ne’er-do-weel, and there is 
no humiliating discovery, but only Mme, Car- 
roll’s own accusations of herself. The impres- 
sions from the story would be more barmonious 
if the change after her confession had not been 
so great. The disillusion is made too complete. 
A woman scarcely fifty could still be beautiful, 
even though she owned to all ber years. It 
would be a nice question in casuistry, bow far it 
is right to avgil one’s self of an illusion not of 





one’s own creating. Is it strictly honorable ? 
Since the gentle little lady had only good mo- 
tives, and used her advantage only for the hap- 
piness of those she deceived, we willingly lend 
ourselves to the belief that her design might 
have succeeded, when, if evil had been meant, 
every reader would have protested agaiust its 
probability. 

It was skilful art to put the young loversa 
little out of the centre of the picture, to keep 
them back from the foreground ; but the closing 
chapter is a mistake. The repetition of the mar- 
riage ceremony with an uncomprehending old 
man is a theatrical incident ont of keeping in a 
story otherwise so well balanced. If it were 
actually necessary, then it upsets the whole 
plot, for no law recognizes the deed of an im- 
becile. It is made out as a satisfaction to Mme. 
Carroll’s own feeling, but that does not belp the 
matter. A woman might have her fancies, but 
the rector should have been able to convince 
her, on the one side, that, sincerely believing 
herself a widow, she had been purely and truly 
married in the sight of God ; and, on the other, 
that no law of man would be satisfied by a 
clergyman’s blessing given in a bed-chamber 
without certificate and without witnesses. Bet- 
ter to have lett her, as the world believed her, a 
true and faithful wife. 

The little neighborhood about Dalruzlian and 
Lindores has in it a less attractive group of peo- 
ple than those we are used to expect from Mrs. 
Oliphant, but she could not tell a cull story. It 
is a tale of suffering scarcely compensated by a 
late-come happiness, *‘ a wistful pale sky, clear- 
shining after the rain.” The tiagic part of the 
story is well contrived, and illustrates, though 
perhaps unintentionally, the truth that is little 
realized (because, fortunately, the circumstances 
seldom occur), that confession is not always a 
duty. The reader feels that moral justice is 
done, though legal acumen is entirely at fault. 
The two or three delightful old servants are 
worth knowing. Miss Barbara’s two women, 
“who made her comfort afd credit the occupa- 
tion of their lives,” are well matched by Rolls, 
the butler, who, in fact, is nothing less than the 
deus ex machind, Agnes, the housekeeper, la- 
menting the death of the old laird, says, 


‘‘ with a sort of admirivg wonder, ‘ Eb, to think 
when ye have a man, that ye shouldna be able 
to take care of him!’ She had never attained 
that dignity herself. Janet, who was a widow, 
gave a glance upward at the pensive old maiden 
of mingled condescension pod contempt. 

*“** And if ye had a man, ve would be muckle 


made up wi’ him,’ she said. ‘It’s grand tu be an 
auld maid, for that—that ye aye keep your faith 
in the men.’” 


Rolls, besides all the rest he has to do, en- 
lightens us, like a Greek chorus, with sage moral 
reflections upon the play the novelist presents to 
us, Summing up at last : “ Marriages, in my opi- 
nion, is what most shakes your faith in Provi- 
dence.” There isan amusing variant upon what, 
since Mrs. Oliphant bas taken it up, will soon be 
called the usual American episode. There is a 
Nellie, a rare and charming damsel. ‘* Lady 
Reseda thought her very like Daisy Miller.” 
Yet it is not upon her that the Marquis of Mille- 
fleurs bestows his expectations of a dukedom, 
but upon her plain faced, plain-spoken maiden 
aunt. 

The date of ‘ Master Bieland’ is fixed by the 
Philadelphia Exposition, which figures in its 
pages, but in it Auerbach returned to the same 
theme which was long ago the mofif of ‘ Edel- 
weiss ’—coéperation in handicraft. Then it was 


the clockmakers’, here it is the shoemakers’. 
There is in it that same comprehension of the 
significance of all the littleness of the life of a 
small community which was the success of his 
first stories, though there is less of picturesque 
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detail such as made us intimate with the Black 
Forest. But there is a new force to be reckoned 
with in the workshop and the tavern ; and in 
such a character as Rabenalt, Auerbach shows 
how it creeps, hardly suspected, into every 
place. Inthe end the cheat, the hypocrisy of 
the Socialist emissary is punished, but it is evi 
dent that the old peace of those ttle towns and 
villages has been once for all broken. The trans 
lation is an easier English than usually comes 
out of the cumbrous German, but in some places 
equivalents rather than literal renderings seem 
to be needed. The man who is called the ** bank- 
attorney ” is obviously a much more important 
personage than those words imply to English 
ears. 

‘The Princess Amélie’ gives us, in what might 
be called a Franco-German dress of the eigh- 
teenth century, the old story of an early be 
trothal or marriage, a long separation, and then 
a falling in love as between strangers. It is 
very ingeniously contrived to bring upon the 
scene, not unnaturally, many persons notable or 
famous in history just before the outbreak of 
the Revolution. A more intimate acquaintance 
with English society a hundred years ago would, 
however, have prevented the introduction of the 
Duchess of Kingston. Whoever begins the book 
will doubtless care tu finish it, for it has an easy, 
rapid movement. 

‘A Foolish Virgin’ is a young lady just out 
of college, ‘‘ with a liberal education on her 
hands,” and ready to devote herself to ‘ frills,” 
as her schoolgirl vocabulary designates polite 
accomplishments. She takes to china-painting, 
since ‘*‘in Cincinnati one must do something.” 
The story is only what the author herself would 
call a ‘“‘skit”; and as to plot, nothing but a 
pretty vivacity makes it worth a half-hour’s 
reading. The Cincinnati setting is a novelty. 
It is drolly given, with a good deal of rraisem 
blance—a sort of mean proportional between 
ancient Boston and the true West, wherever 
that may be. There is seldom found in the class 
to which the book belongs a better bit of delicate 
satire than the account of the Boston lady’s art- 
lecture and the audience thereat. 

‘Aut Cesar aut Nibil’ has material enough in 
it for fifty such books as the two preceding, too 
much for successful handling by less than genius. 
As the title suggests, much of tbe scene is laid 
in Russia. Only the stereotyped history or 
myth about the Nibilists is given, but for the 
first time in fiction not Turgeneff’s, that we re 
member, a distinct place is given tothe moderate 
Liberals. ‘‘ They wait and they bope.” The the- 
ory of the character of the late Czar is quite the 
author’s own, which she herself contradicts 
directly at the last. The book will remind those 
familiar with the French versions of the novels 
of the Hungarian Jokai, of ‘ Le Tapis Vert’ and 
‘Le Mariage de Poucbkine.’ With less power 
and beauty of imagination, it attempts to de 
scribe Russian society in the seventh decade of 
the century as they do in the second and third. 
The striking figure to English readers will be 
Bianca, a girl of mixed blood, but of English 
training. Her character is well developed from 
the wayward, headstrong child to the grave, 
saddened woman. It may be thought unnatu- 
ral, but study will show it rather to be excep- 
tional. 

Whoever has known the brooding sunsbine, 
the creeping shadows, the delicious quiet which 
make the charm of an English cathedral close, 
will recognize the scenes of the story of *Th« 
Senior Songman.’ The title is but one of the old 
names which are now merged in the far less ex- 
pressive term, chorister. “He was buried by 
the sipging-men of Salisbury,” wrote a con 
temporary of George Herbert, of bis funeral 
The romance of the book is a double, if nota 
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treble, one, the first interweaving with the placid 
monotony of the Close and a drowsy English 
town the passionate hopes that waken und 
Italian sky. The second blooms and fades, or 
reopens to glad fruition in the very home of the 





eran 


songman as he goes in and out, ever graver and 
sadder with the pain of memory and the keen 
disappointment of present loss. There are tw: 
heroines. No two could be more different in 
their nature or their fate, but to each of them 
came the truest peace that each of them could 





have asked, “the peace of living up to the best 
they knew.” The chords are minor chords, but 
patience, endurance, forgiveness, and faith 
make the music a tender barmony The Senior 
Songman will be remembered as a gentle aud 
modest companion in the litlde group of which 
the Warden of Hiram's Hospital is first 

There are living French novelists of greater 
renown and ability than M. Jules Claretie, yet 
we doubt if any living French novelist has writ 
ten a more truly typical French novel than 
‘Noris,” which is M. Claretie’s latest story, and 
in many respects his best. There is a dramat 
vigor and directness in the bandling of the chief 
situations which foretells the future appearance 
re, Where ‘M., | 


Ministre’ has already been received with bono 





of ‘ Noris’ on the Parisian st 
and if the story is not one for young men and 
maids, as it must be frankly confessed it is not, 
the tone of the book is healthy * Noris* is as 
moral a book as ‘ Criquette, and not altogether 
unlike it, for in both tales the heroine, having 
fallen in love with an unworthy object, and hav 
ing fallen through that love, holds herself un 
worthy of the honest man whom she loves later 
when a fuller understanding of life bas come to 
ber. Norfs and Criquette both see their duty 
plainly, and do it simply. Criquette dies, and 
Noris lives—and in this M. Claretie’s story is 
stronger and truer than M. Halevy's: deat! 
cuts the Gordian knota little too conveniently 
sometimes. The livingof Noris is a truer expia 
tion of the primary fault than the dving of 
Criquette. Next in importance to Noris herse!f 
is the Prince de Chantenay, the model of all 
fast and fashionable young Parisians. alwavs 


correct, the leader in stvle I Ie t “as 
they call bim—and as corrupt and contempt 
a little fellow as the Duke of Septmonts in the 


‘Etrangére’ of M. Dumas fi/s Admirable 1s 


the gradual revelation of the Prince's character 
to the reader and to the hervive, from whose 
eves the scales fall one by e until she sees that 


the prince of her fairy tale is made of very ord 





nary 
If s M. Claretie’s best ve the 
‘Collier d’Acier Is not ne f M. Boitsgobev’'s 
best. Like all his others, it is the story 
crime and of the bunting down of the mvst 


perpetrator. In other words, it is a var 
p Poe’s immortal *‘ Murder in the Rue M 








Poe, being translated into Fre by Baudelai: 
Was the ] ( ind M 
s0is is de ire thata I tio 
f the late Gaboriau’s mantle is pow M. Bois 
obey's shoulders. B vl Fra now 
wh» bas the secret of Poe sk gis surely 
M. Jean Richepin, the a t is yy 
series of short stories ca Les Morts Bizarres 
ly fving that defiant title. Gab 
east plaved the game f v, while M 
Soisgobey has a mark pack | w and 
again deals fror i bot ) In this very 
( er d’Acier,’ for ex e, the perpetrato 
f the crime, whom he } shes at the end of the 
t s. bas been presente t s by tl muther 
during three hundred pages, at least, as an em 
nently respectable pers Ever the lower 
gr ides f et tiv .? . wr g there is art 
aud there arelaws. Yet the story is interesting, 
as it is in duty bound t be, and it opens with a 












delightfully exciting situation, A wedding party 
is banqueting, and as ¢ bridegroom stands 
glass in | abd, a shot thr st “ low front 
s hi stanutly Who fined t . 
And why was it fired And who wall be 4 


ATLANTIC COAST OPERATIONS 


ie Aflantic Coast By Da \ el YT} 
Navv in the Civil Wats Cha s Ss 


IN the three volumes o1 i! Navy intl i 
War "the division of the subject is pot . 
detined ‘The Blockade’ was on t \t 


a short time the national flag was flying over all 
its old coast defences, except at Molnle, Sevan 
nah, Charleston, and Wilmington 

In spite of its want of workshops and me 
hanical skill, the South from the first showed 
great enterprise and perseverance in adopting 
the new modes of naval warfare, Its attempts 
were generally better in design than in execu 
tion There was more activity of this sort at 
Charleston and Wilmington than any where else, 
Torpedoes of many patterns, floating and sunk 
en, torpedo boats and ironclad rams were fre- 
quently tried, with varying success. All but 
the last were treacherous servants. The torpe- 
does were dangerous to place, and the torpedo 
boats more than once drowned their crews. But 


t is clear that they caused no little perplexity 
and dread to our navy. There was no estab 
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lished system for coping with them, and an offi 
cer once attacked had to rely on untried theories 
or trust to the inspiration of danger It is 
hardly to be wondered at that sometimes a ves 
sel like the Miami, for example, found safety in 
a retreat, or at least sought time to think of 
some means of offence other than those which 
she had tried in vain. The general inefficiency 
of these novel engines was no doubt partly due 
to their inherent defects, but at the same time it 
must be allowed to speak loudly in praise of the 
watchfulness and steady courage maintained by 
our navy. 

The three principal operations on the Atlantic 
Coast were the attacks on Port Royal, Charles- 
Wilmington. The last, as is well 
Taere 
is a question whether it might have been taken 
Admi 
ral Ammen intimates that it should have been. 


ton, and 
known, was taken at the second attack. 


by assault after the first bombardment. 


It seems to us, however, clear from the reports 
of the eminent army engineer officers who ad- 
vised against it, and from the testimony of 
the Confederate General Whiting, that the 
fort was practically unharmed for defence, that 
General Butler decided wisely. The second 
bombardment had very different effects from 
the first, and the defences were in a very differ 
ent condition at the time of the second assault. 
Connected with the first attack was the curious 
and original delusion of the powder boat. A 
suggestion was made to demolish the fort by 
the explosion of a quantity of powder in a vessel 
afloat near it. 
the army engineers, and cannot have seemed 


The idea was pooh-poohed by 


promising to any one who had considered the 
effects of explosions of mines, powder-houses, 
Moreover, the para- 
pets and traverses of the fort were simply flat 


magazines, or men-of-war. 


hillocks of beach-sand—perhaps the most un 


compromising material in existence for violent 


measures. How the suggestion originated is 
doubtful. Perhaps some drowsy worshipper in 


the blockade saw a practical bearing in the text, 
** The little hills shall skip like lambs,” or, listen- 
ing to the reading of the destruction of Jericho, 
may have dreamed that if its walls could be so 
shaken by the blowing of rams’ horns as to fall 
flat at the shouting of the people, much more 
might Fort Fisher be so shaken by the guns of 
the fleet as to fall flat at the greater noise of an 
explosion, so that the people should go up to the 
fort “‘every man straight before him.” The 
measure was resolved upon, and an old steamer, 
the Louisiana, loaded with 400 tons of powder, 
was towed near the fort and anchored. The 
fuses were set for an hour and a balf, but the 
explosion did not occur for nearly two hours. 
As soon as the fuses were lighted, her convoy 
started at full speed to secure a safe offing, and 
was already hove-to, at a distance of twelve 
miles, when the boat blew up. The fleet was 
anchored for safety twenty five miles off. The 
explosion was seen as a faint flash of lightning 
on the horizon. A fair wind enabled a faint 
sound to be heard, and, two hours after, a smoke 
drifted through the fleet. The next morning, 
early, the fleet stood in and began its first attack 
on the fort, which, it is hardly necessary to say, 
was none the worse for the sacrifice of the 
powder. 

At both Fort Sumter and Fort Fisher, assaults 
on land were made by sailors from tbe fleet. At 
Fort Sumter, by chance, Admiral Dahlgren and 
General Gillmore had hit on the same night for 
the same scheme. They were generally at 
variance, and any concert of action between 
them was difficult. In general, it might. be 
hard to say whether the prospect were worse for 
soldiers acting in boats or sailors who acted on 
On this occasion the soldiers had the ad 
detained them at their 


shore, 
vantage. Low wate! 


rendezvous till the naval attack had failed, and 
then their own was abandoned. The prepara- 
tions for the naval attack were made in full 
sight of the fort, and put it on its guard. It was 
made by five divisions of boats commanded by 
Captain T. H. Stevens, and numbered, including 
marines, about 400, Nearly 120 effected a land- 
ing, all of whom were killed or taken prisoners. 
The total loss was 3 killed, and 10 officers and 
104 men captured. Those who landed were, ‘‘in 
fact, entirely helpless, and, when they agreed to 
surrender, were taken around to another face, 
and helped to get within the fort.” 

The fate of the storming party at Fort Fisher 
was still more disastrous. 1,600 sailors and 400 
marines were detailed for the assault. The 
order to commanders of vessels ‘‘ directs that 
the sailors shall be armed with cutlasses, well 
sharpened, and with revolvers. When 
the signal is made to assault, the boats will pull 
around the stern of the monitors and land right 
abreast of them, and board the fort on the run 
in aseamanlike way. The marines will form in 
the rear and cover the sailors. While the soldiers 
are going over the parapets in front, the sailors 
will take the sea-face of Fort Fisher.” These 
were the provisions for assaulting a formidable 
flanked earthwork defended by artillery and 
rifles, and approached along an exposed sea 
beach. They were not strictly followed. The 
sailors were landed in the forenoon. Lieutenant 
Preston, a promising officer, who had been in the 
boat attack on Fort Sumter, set the example of 
protecting his men by throwing up sand, and 
this was imitated by the others. It was not 
even generally understood on shore who was to 
have command of the united detachments from 
the different vessels. Finally, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Breese, a gallant and accomplished 
officer, accompanied by a sailor bearing the Ad- 
miral’s flag, showed bis senior, Captain Parker, 
a letter from the Admiral, appointing him, 
Breese, to the command as the Admiral’s repre- 
sentative. Captain Parker, with praiseworthy 
zeal, in deference to the Admiral’s flag, served 
under his junior in command of one of the four 
columns. At 3 Pp. M. the increase of artillery 
fire and the blowing of all the steam-whistles 
notified the garrison in their bomb-proofs that 
the time for action had come. The army had 
worked up, under cover, near the west flank of 
the land front. The navy, on the other hand, 
had nearly half a mile of beach to advance over, 
with occasional cover from sand-hills. They 
were by the flank in four columns, which gra- 
dually converged and formed one compact mass. 
They broke, and were rallied three times, and a 
few succeeded in reaching the palisades at the 
angle of the fort, and some got within fifty 
yards of the parapet. But at this distance 
sharpened cutlasses, and even revolvers, are no 
match for rifles. The action was short, but de- 
cisive. In fifteen minutes the casualties were 
300, or 15 per cent., and the flight of the sur- 
vivors was final. Lieutenant Preston was among 
the killed. The intrepid Lieutenant Cushing 
was wounded, and, with characteristic prompt- 
ness, organized the fugitives to mana line of 
breastworks in the rear against Hoke’s relieving 
force, and thus released additional troops to join 
those within the fort. The army, in its close 
fighting for seven hours, lost 8 per cent. 

Throughout the book, Union and Confederate 
reports of the same occurrences are joined to 
support or check each other. The work indi- 
cates laborious research and straightforward 
honesty. The tone is fair and manly, and the 
author’s mention of his own service is in excel- 
lent taste. In fact, the reader needs to bear 
bis name and former rank well in mind to 


detect his appearance among bis associates The 
style is enlivened py 


an occasional pun or 
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humorous allusion, and is evidently that of a 
hand more familiar with the sword than the 
pen. Altogether, the book is a pleasant and in- 
structive one for landsmen, and will be of great 
value and interest to the navy, both for those 
who shared in the stirring service it describes 
and to the younger officers, who may be glad to 
have a standard with which to compare the 
reminiscences of their seniors. 
UNDERGROUND RUSSIA. 
Underground Russia; Revolutionary Profiles 
and Sketches from Life. By Stepniak, for- 
merly Editor of Zemlia i Volia (Land and 
Liberty). With a Preface by Peter Lavroff. 
Translated from the Italian. Charles Scrib 
ner’s Sons. L885. 
Wo is Stepniak ¢ 
that this name is the pseudonym of a prominent 
conspirator. But who is Lavroff! A ‘dis- 
tinguished philosopher and writer,” ‘‘ Stepniak’s ” 
pages tell us; ‘editor of a review, the Vperiod 
(Onward), written, for the most part, by himself ” 
in exile; a revolutionary socialist ‘‘ rather in- 
clined toward the more moderate party,” whose 
guiding influence, coming from abroad, bas been 
equally important with that of “the great 
Michael Bacunin, the genius of destruction, the 
principal founder of the anarchical or federalis- 
tic ‘Internationale.’” ‘‘Stepniak,” too, is an 
editor and writer—though not a philosopher— 
but chiefly a man of action. Lavroff remembers 
“with what enthusiasm the young men in the 
office of the Onward in London heard some 
pages of his youthful writings read. Others 
would relate various episodes of his Odyssey as 
a propagandist among the peasants.” He was 
one of the principal founders of the secret revo- 
lutionary press established in the very capital 
of the Czar. “Among the names of the most 
energetic actors in the principal phases which 
the Russian movement passed through, the 
Revolutionists always mention the name of him 
who appears before the European public under 
the pseudonym of Stepniak.” The author of the 
Preface, who expresses a great deal of contempt 
for the writings of foreigners on what is gene- 
rally termed Nihilism, is greatly pleased that 
‘*the European public will at last have a faith- 
ful and animated picture of that movement.” 
The reader who peruses ‘ Stepniak’s” book 
without partisan bias is often tempted to doubt 
the faithfulness of the picture, and to smile at 
the animation which colors many parts of it. 
Take his “ Revolutionary Profiles,” for instance. 
He contrasts the propagandism of one of his 
heroes, Demetrius Klemens, with that of a 
young man who died in prison at the age of 
nineteen, which was ‘‘ Socratic and searching ” 


| and with that of a lady, which was “‘ passionate 


| and prophetic.’ 


Klemens is fascinating ; ‘‘ he 
has a heart as boundless as the ocean; ... 


| his moral gifts are such that even the smallest 


which he bestows are treasures.” Vera Zasulitch 
—we use our own transliterations, instead of 
the Italian, preposterously preserved in the 
translation—a lady who became famous by her 


' attempt on the life of General Trepoff in 1878, 
| shows an indifference to glory.‘‘ unique, perhaps, 
in the history of the human heart; . . . her 


| character... 


is entirely self-sustained, and 
neither needs nor is able to derive any inspira- 
tion or impulse from external sources.” Sophia 
Perovskaya, the associate of Hartmann in the 


’ Moscow mine plot, and leader, on March 13, 


1881, in the fatal attack on Alexander IT., is de- 
picted as an angelic figure, in the formation of 
which beauty and generosity, modesty and 
energy, love and earnestness had equal shares. 
The story of one of her flights, “among the 
terrible adventures of her life, is like a 


. 
Lavroff’s Preface tells us 
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rhododendron blossoming among the wild preci- 
pices of the Swiss Diablerets.” Valerian Osinski, 
who, like her, died on the gallows—though for 
crimes of less historical importance, in 1879— 
was as generous as she, ‘‘as beautiful as the 
sun,” and with his last breath scornfully repelled 
all suggestions of a petition for pardon; but ** by 
a refinement of cruelty, his eyes were not ban 
daged, and he was compelled to look upon the 
agonizing writhings of his companions.” ‘ At 
this horrible sight his physical nature ; 
gave way, and the head of Valerian became, in 
five minutes, as white as that of an old man.” 

No doubt there is exaggeration and legendary 
embellishment in all this, and in much similar 
talk in this book, but, we believe, nothing that 
is much worse. The history of Russian revolu- 
tionism is mainly a martyrology, and martyr- 
ologies will always abound in saintly features, in 
miraculous traits, in legendary ingredients. The 
Russian Nihilists, as a rule, are pagans in belief— 
worshippers of the fetish called muzhik, or, col- 
lectively, people—materialistic, realistic, spurn- 
ers of everything ideal; but they are passionately 
devoted to their novel creed, fanatical from con- 
stant contention and peril, always prepared for 
the gibbet or for Siberia, and as ready to die as 
to slay. Heroism among them is frequently 
coupled (or in juxtaposition) with intense ha 
tred, the martyr’s self-abnegation with the pride 
of the innovator, the sternest feeling of duty 
with the conceit of unbelief, tenderness for fel- 
low-sufferers with contempt for life. Sympa- 
thetic belief in the cause easily weaves a halo 
round the brow of such champions of it 
fidelity to the cause becomes the only test of 
purity, and the martyr’s death effaces every 
blot on his life. Besides, believers are not criti 
cal, and the Nibilist’s moral code is exceedingly 
lax. 

Our author is a strong believer in Socialism, 
revolutionary propaganda, the justice of the 
Russian conspirator’s cause, the need of extreme 
measures against Czarism, and in Terror as a 
legitimate warfare; and he views and judges his 
fellow-agitators in the light of his faith. We 
must do him the justice to declare that, with all 
his one-sidedness, he impresses us as a writer 
who means to present a ‘‘ faithful picture,” and 
whose animation is, at least, not merely for ef 
fect. He is a sectarian, an advocate, a com 
batant, but evidently not an intentional deceiver 
of the public, not a writer of political or histori- 
cal fiction. He presents, as an undisguised par 
tisan, the bright side of Russian militant Social 
ism, and the reader who knows enough of the 
other side—or is, at least, strong enough to resist 
the beguiling power of enthusiastic and at the 
same time entertaining narratives—will find 
not only a great deal that is interesting in the 
‘Revolutionary Profiles’ and ‘ Revolutionary 
Sketches,’ but also a very important piece of 
pragmatic history in the author’s Introduction, 
treating of the ‘‘ Propaganda” and *‘‘ Terror- 
ism,” and much that is worth pondering in the 
Conclusion, which speaks of the future. With- 
out evincing any great power of diction or argu- 
ment, our anonymous author will probably suc 
ceed in winning much sympathy for his party 
by his lively narratives and warm pleadings, 
and chiefly by unsensational and yet barrowing 
pictures of the Czarish persecution and repres- 
sion, through spy and gendarme, censor and 
executioner—though here and there, and espe- 
cially in the Conclusion, he betrays all the 
crudity and fierceness of the Nibilistic creed. 

In the name of his party, *‘ Scepniak ™ stil’ ad 
heres to the solemn declaration addressed by the 
Revolutionary Executive Committee to the pre 
sent Czar, ten days after the assassination of bis 
father, offering unconditional submission to thx 
will of a national assembly spontaneously con 
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voked by the monarch and freely elected on the 
basis of universal suffrage, under the guarantees 
of a free press and free speech. The Terrorists 
he says, will be the first to throw down their 
deadly weapons; they will be forced to do s 

for they could not exist for a single dav if they 
opposed their will and work to tl 


tions of the enfranchised nation. But will the 


Government, he asks, "* bave sufficient intelli 
gence and moral courage to adopt this course ?” 
The coronation at Moscow has given us the an 
swer. “If it dees not, what will happen It is 
difficult to foresee, for the Russian Re 
volution is a strangely fantastic monster. . : 
Something assuredly will happen if the Revolu 
tion loses patience, or the hope of succeeding by 
the less ferocious means which it bas at its dis 
posal—the present political Terror.’ 
then, is to be followed by something more fero 


This terror, 


cious. ‘‘ Urged by a purely humane sentiment,” 
his ‘‘object simply being to enlighten publi 
opinion,” and prevent, if possible, the appre- 
hended evils from being realized, our autbor 
proceeds ‘‘ to point out some of the eventualities 
which present themselves . . . as probable.” The 
coolness with which he does this, after pages 
abounding in genuine delineations of womanly 
gentleness and tenderness—as in the sketch of 
the Jewess, Yessi Helfman, the meekest and 
most self-sacriticing of regicides—would be sur 
prising, bad we not yet learned that Nihilism, 
though atbeistic and grossly materialistic in its 
confessions, is yet an intensely religious move 
ment, dogmatic, uncompromising, never doubt 
ing its own justpess, Lor the legitimacy of any 
means leading to victory 

Toe first eventuality is what may be termed 
“administrative Terror, directed against the 
whole body of Government officials Che party 
has made a trial of this, but only a partial and 
tentative one, It was too weak for the attempt 
in IS7S, 1t could try it now. * All Russia would 
then be strewn with dead bodies, for the gov 


ernors, the gendarmes, the procuraters, the 


judges, could not all bave their Gatchina It 
would be a terrible, a gmevous thing ; but it has 
already been talked about.” Another and more 


terrible eventuality is sgrariat 
peasant class of the subjects of the Czar iss 
wretcbed, so full of batred against the rulingand 
wealtnier classes, so desperate, “that it or lv needs 
a spark to make its hatred burst into an l1mmense 
ie Which would destroy the entue editice « 
state and modern economical order, and 
With it, also, everything bearing the impress 
elvibzation.” Even this, “Stepmak” thinks 
with bis party, would be 
ing death under the beels of despotism.’ A third 
eventuality is pelace plots and coups d'etat of 
military commanders, revolts of praeetorians, not 
directly copnected with the Terrorism, but the 
natural cousequence of it--senguinary convul 
foretell tbe 


* Who knows whether they 


sions of which it is impossible t 
kind or character, 
will pot resemble Oriental rather than European 
convulstous 

‘Such is t sad future which the Emperor 
Alexander ILL, with his insensate obstinacy, is 
Alexander I11., let us 


add, whom the **Stepniaks ” and their followers 


preparing for Russia 


have placed upon the throne, by assassinating 
the Czar Emancipator. after driving the latter, 


“5, from the 


by attempts lke Karakozoff’s in 1 
path of reform inte reaction and repression, and 
turning a daily expanding liberalism into a radi 
calism boundless in its presumption but narrow 
in extent, ant wildly engaged in a deadly grapple 


f uncertain issue 






THE WAR IN THE TRANSVAAIT 


1 Narrat f the I Was Its Causes and 
Re | a] By it > t it ( ‘ ‘ l n 
i KR gton & ( . 
Mr. |t TI FE CA Narrat f the 
Boer W ithe i st iby any 
me who is disy i envy Great Britain her 
possession of a lonial empire The grievous 
embarrass. nents, the beavv expenditure in blood 
and money, the too frequent occasions for na 


tional shame and bum 
ble from the existence of these distant lependen 
cies, Were, perhaps, never more strikingly illus 
trated than in the recent history of the Boers of 
the Transvaal and their relations wit! pe 





ple of Great Brit 
A few vears ago the Ear! f Carvarvon was 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, a1 


curred to bim that he would tiomortalive him 





self if he could bring about a confedernt f 
all the South African colonies similar to that 
which, in North America, bad called into exist 
ence the Canadian Dominion Phe sche Was 
altogether impracticable, and had eventually ¢t 
be abandoned, because Cape Color t i! 
and most important of the South Af ‘ 

Dies, refused ¢t pert pate mn if Now, | 
Carnarvon knew that the Cape ¢ tx hen 
the project, but be convinced himself that 
bjecti nsw 1 * t { thet ivy 
power f the Zulus was | k } ! 
Transvaal converted into a perl nev of t 
Britash Crow: The Trat inl 

Was annexed by yp ainatio ana 

science f thre E st i Wa 

by a liberal administration f the usual a 
dynes Firstly, t Boers were har and v 
n their treatime f ati 

Government had fa te 

pul t ISUrV Was ¢ t\ tl \ } 
were, a st without ex Ne 
yuit of a ley i e W they 

thev wer t fit to posses It wa \ ! 
the Boers protested i ‘ { 

ind again that — ’ we ° ; 
to the they w fight to 1 t the 
( vial Off } hed all sucl i sta 
tions of f s, and anufa red for the de 
ectat ’ fthe | tisbi ; i net gw ) 
thev designated the val 1 and whiel 
thev s v affirmed, existed i ul juant 
ties > the irans\vaa The loval Boer hid 
not ery or lift up his v the streets. but, in 
hi “ silent fast } Was constantly x 
t t his thankfu ss for the act of annexa 
tion. After a time, howe it became impos 


sible to keep up this fiction of a ‘ loyal Boer,” 


who never manifested his existence by speech or 
act ; and a new device was started. The Boer, 
it was admitted, was * disloyal”; he was an ill 
conditioned, uncivilized creature, and the higher 
eiilization which came in with Britich rule was 
naturally distasteful to his untutored mind. 
Accordingly, be grumbled, but he might secure 
ly be counted upon to do nothing beyond grum 
bling: be was an arrant coward, and would 
never bite, however freely be might show his 
teeth. Meanwhile, it was aduty that the British 
nation owed to humanity to persist in the course 
they bad entered upon, and civilize the Boer in 
his own despite 

Thus were the English conducted blindfold in- 
to a war which was an outrage upon all the 
national traditions, and which inflicted a series 
of severe shocks upon the national self-esteem. 
It was the first time since the Crimean War that 
English soldiers had had to contend with a 
European enemy. They were commanded by a 
trained scientific officer, the favorite lieutenant, 
in fact, of Lord Wolseley of Cairo, and were 
opposed by Dutch farmers armed only with 





124 


rifles; and yet, on three separate occasions, 
they found themselves out-generalled and de- 
feated by these (seemingly) contemptible oppo- 


nebpts 

Concerning Sir George Colley’s brief but dis- 
astrous campaign against the Boers, Mr. Fortes- 
cue writes with the fulness of knowledge apper- 
taining to an eye witness. He was not present 
at the battle of Laing’s Nek, the scene of Sir G. 
Colley’s first defeat, but he took part in the still 
more disastrous affairs at the Imgogo River and 
on the Majuba Hill; and his descriptions of 
them are fuN, vivid, and interesting. The book 
throughout is eminently readable, but, in our 
judgment, its most instructive quality is the 
forcible manner in which it shows how the 
obstinate prepossessions of the English character 
incapacitate it for doing justice to, or even under- 
standing the aspirations and the sensibilities of, 
weaker races which have the bad luck to stand 
in its way. The English are not more grossly 
selfish in their national policy than other na- 
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it from a distance. The colonist not unfr 
ly finds that be is the sport of parties at home, 
either Conservative or Liberal, as party exi- 
gencies serve; and though he may have left Eng- 
land the most ardent Conservative or Liberal, 
he is soon convinced that neither the principles 
of Liberalism nor Conservatism are of - prac- 
tical value to the land of his adoption. He dis- 
covers that it is as much the custom of a Conser- 
vative Ministry as it is of a Liberal Ministry to 
ignore the wants and frustrate the schemes of 


uent- | 


progress which form the subject of the colonist’s | 


appeal to the Home Government ; that wilful 
blindness and wilful deafpess, wilful miscor- 
struction and wilful misunderstanding, on the 
part of the Government seem to be the leading 
lines of colonial policy ; and that in the Crown 


| there is no court of appeal, no avenue toward 


tions, but they have a practice, peculiar to | 


themselves, of varnishing this selfishness by a 
thin veneer of Pecksniffian morality ; and this 
it is, more perhaps than anytbing else, which 
awakens so profound an antipathy in the minds 
of those who are conquered or exploited by 
them. 
bert of Mr. Fortescue, ‘* England wants truth ? 
England doesn’t want the truth from us! They 


the wn truth—the truth which will suit | , 
wees eer owe n . pang dveen standard authors, long known to the reading 


the schemes of their own Ministers. That is 
truth for them; and whatever we say, that is 
not truth.” General Joubert here hits the nail 
very exactly on the head. Truth was tke very 
last thing which England wanted from the 
Boers ; and not until her crack Higbland soldiers 
had been driven helter skelter from the summit 


** How can you say,” asked General Jou- | 


redress, no prospect of a reversal of the inferior 
authority, no attentive ear for gmevances so 
palpable that they should not require stating. 


The colonist, therefore, whose destinies are | 


ruled, and whose hfe and good government de- 
pend upon that distant authority known as the 
Crown and the Cabinet, becomes imbued with a 
republican spirit ; ror it is not in the vature of 
man that he can identify himself with parties 
which are of no practical benefit to him in his 
sphere of labor.” 


Specimens of French Literature from Villon to 


to return to the native simplicity of the French 
language. The fight is won, and numerous se- 
lections from the great writers of Louis XIV.’s 
time show us French literature at tbe acme of its 
glory. Besides the familiar names of Corneille, 
Racine, Molitre, Mme. de Sévigné, we are 
pleased to fiod those of Scarron, Mézeray, Sar- 
rasin, Cardinal de Retz, St.-Simon, St.-Evre- 
mond, Tallemant des Réaux, and a host of 
otbers. So with the school of philosophers who 
made the 18th century illustrious and prepared 
the way for the Revolution. The 1%th century 
is very fully represented, although no living au- 
thor, save Victor Hugo, is mentioned. The ex- 
ception is natural. Hugo was the founder of 
the Romantic school, which, in its fight against 
the Classics, begun in 1824, broke the fetters of 
French poetry. Less successful with prose, it 
nevertheless gave it a richer coloring and a 
wealth of realistic descriptions under which 
some of the fiction writers of our day but too 
often conceal a lack of invention. 

The order of the selections, however, is not 
chronological, but that in which the writers are 


| mentioned in the author’s ‘Short History of 


Hugo, selected and edited by George Saints- | 


bury. Oxford: Clarendon Press Series; New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 


French Literature,’ to which this volume is in- 
tended to form a companion. Mr. Saintsbury, 


| in his preface, tells us that ‘‘ care has been 


Tuis is not, like most of the books of selections | 


or chrestomathies francgaises, a compilation, 
more or less tasteful, trom a limited number of 


public. Mr. Saintsbury’s purpose has been to 
‘*make a sufficient tableau of the various acbieve- 
ments of French literature from the literary 
point of view,” and this he has done in a very 
satisfactory manner. The selections have been 


| taken, in great part, from rare old books and 


of the Majuba Hill could she be persuaded that | 


the defenders of Laing’s Nek, and not the Colo- 
nial Office's boojum of a “loyal Boer,” repre- 
sented the actual state of feeling in the Trans- 
vaal. 

So far as ber colonies are governed by Great 
Britain at all, they are governed by the perma 
nent officials of the Colonial Office, who are at 
once secret and omnipotent, and irresponsible 
alike to the nation at home and the settlers 
abroad. 
lish residents in South Africa are becoming 
alive to the intolerable character of this ano- 
maly, and a feeling is spreading among them 
which will lead, at no distant date, to the dis- 


severance of the connection, He writes as fol- 


lows : 


‘*That the colonial possessions of England 
have outgrown in extent the limit which the 
mind of statesmen at home can comprehensively 
grasp and beneficially coutrol, is tbe cause, un- 
doubtedly, of the growth of a republican spirit 
in the colonies, wbich bas as yet found only a 
limited expression in the public press, but which 
exists to an extent probablv not contemplated 
by people in England; and that sepublicnn 
spirit, the outcome of dissatisfaction with the 
controlling power of the mother country, will 
assuredly prove, before many years bave passed, 
as tatal to the controlling power, if Imperial 
policy toward Crown or semi-Crown colonies is 
not speedily remodelled, as the growth of repub- 
licanism in tbe United States proved fatal to 
the jurisdiction of England in that quarter of the 
globe. The circumstance of an Englishman 
being elbowed out of the land of his birth, and 
having to gain a livelihood in one of the colonies, 
does not in the remotest degree stifle in him the 
aspiration for ‘popular’ government which is 
inborn iv every Briton, The settler in any one 
of our colonies seldom dwells in the country of 
his choice more than four or five years without 
discovering . that while there are cer- 
tain advantages gained by the intimacy of tbe 
convection with the mother country, those ad- 
vantages are more than counterbalanced in the 
long run by the absence of practical knowledge 
of the necessities of the colony on the part of 
those who endeavor, however honestly, togovern 


manuscripts that are beyond the reach of the 
American student, and for which he would 
search in vain our best public libraries. 

The volume begins with several pieces by the 
scapegrace poet, Villon—whose life and works 
Théophile Gautier revealed to the admiration of 


| modern readers in his charming book ‘ Les Gro- 


| tesques ’—and unrolls betore our eyes a pano- 


According to Mr. Fortescue, the Eng- | 


ramic view of the progress, halts, and retrograde 
movements of French literature from the 15th 
century to our day, as represented by 192 writ- 
ers in prose and poetry. The reader makes the 
acquaintance of sucb poets as Coquillart, Baude, 
D’ Auvergne, Chastelain, contemporaries of Vil- 


| lon, while some graphic pages from Philippe de 


Cowmines give bim a fair specimen of the terse, 


| clear style of the prose-writer of the 15th centu- 


ry. At that period the French language, so long 
in forming, bas reached its maturity; it will 
strengthen itself and receive a definite gram- 
matical form in the first part of the 16th centu- 
ry, to be invaded, in the latter part, by nume- 
rous words and turns brought back from Italy 
by the French armies or made fashionable by 
Catherine de Médicis and her Italian followers 
during the reigns of Francis I. and Henry IT. 
Then will come the mania for the ancient lan- 
guages. Among the selections we find the 
manifesto of Joachim du Bellay in favor of the 
Greeks and Romans. There, also, we find several 
light pieces by Du Bellay’s friend and admirer, 
Pierre de Ronsard, he who so dolefully ex- 
claimed: 


* Ah! que je suis marri que la langue frangoise 
Ne puisse s’exprimer comme faict la grégeoise !” 


The eye may follow the modifications of style, 
both in prose and poetry, brought about by 


| origin of other interesting literature.” 








Ronsard’s followers, by Malherbe’s strong com- | 


mon sense. by the pomposity and redundancy 
introduced by Henry IV.’s courtiers after the 


long wars with Spain, by the victorious struggle | 


made against this by the literati of the Hétel de 
Rambouillet and the grammarians—a struggle 


taken to select extracts which add to their own 
literary mterest that of supplying the key of the 
It isa 
pity that he should have given but one selection 
from St. Amant, a second rate poet of the early 
part of the 17th century, much abused by Boileau 
and other critics, but who, nevertheless, has 
‘inspired ” some of our modern poets, more than 
once, tu wit: the great Hugo in one of his pret- 
tiest ‘‘ Orientales,” Alfred de Vigny, in one of 
his most poetic figures, and Charles Nodier, in 
his weird ‘Smarra.’ So with Cyrano de Berge- 
rac, the contemporary of Moliére, from whose 
* Pédapnt joué” the latter borrowed, almost 
verbatim et literatim, the comic scene in the 
‘*Fourberies de Scapin,” the refrain of which, 
** Que diable allait-1]1 faire dans cette galére!” is 
quoted every day by people who never heard of 
Bergerac. His ‘ Voyage to the Moon’ and his 
‘Comic History of the Empire States of the 
Sun’ have suggested more than one fanciful 


| story. 


Among the selections from old poets but little 
known are several pretty ballads of the 15th 
century, some admirable lines ‘‘ To his Infant 
Son,” by Charles Fontaine, and remarkable 
quatrains on ‘* Man,” by Gui du Faur de Pibrac. 
Among the selections from the old prose-writers, 
the reader will enjoy ‘‘ Gbost-Catching,” a pret- 
ty story by Queen Marguerite de Navarre, 
‘Troubles of an Inventor,” by Bernard de Palis- 
sv, Marguerite de Valois’s account of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day, extracts from tbe famous 
‘Satyre Ménippée,’ and that curious conceit, 
* La Carte du Tendre,’ by Mile. de Scudéry. 





Sandringham, Past and Present. With some 
historic memorials of the Norfolk Coast. By 
Mrs. Herbert Jones. London: Sampson Low. 


THE author of this book has anticipated any 
criticism upon the miscellaneousness of her col- 
lections of facts and anecdotes. ‘A given lo- 
cality furnishes but the point round which gath- 
ers a web of varied human interest—the thread 
on which the distinct beads are strung.” Sand- 
ringham, the country home of the Prince of 
Wales, seems not so very remote from us, or at 
least from New England. The cburch at the 
park gates is the parish church of West Newton; 
the village of Appleton is hard by; Lynn is the 
next large town, and northward, across the 
Wash, on a clear day, the lofty tower of 
Boston church is plainly visible. Its his- 
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tory begins with Felix, the Apostle of the 
East Angles (A. D. 630), who preached upon 


the spot where Babingley church now stands | 


within the grounds, vacant but reverently 
cared for. The tradition of his coming has been 
faithfully kept in the name of “the Christian 
Hills,” a low range close by. A thousand years 
later the estate was sequestrated, after the siege 
of Lynn, and its Roman Catholic owner, Colo- 
nel Cobbe, actually suffered from _ poverty. 
Of his four sons two were priests, and of the 
five daughters four took the veil in foreign con- 
vents. After them came the Hostes, among whose 
chief treasures was the portrait of a young lady 
of the family who was “ burned as a Protestant ” 
in the Duke of Alva’stime. There are Pastons 
all through the story, building grand houses and 
befriending the monks at Bromholm Priory. 
Their women are old friends, from John’s wife 
Margaret, in her scarlet gown, to Bridget, the 
beautiful wife of the great Sir Edward Coke. 

But the most picturesque figure in all the long 
train of owners is Anthony Woodville, the “ gen- 
tle Rivers,” to whom it came by his marriage to 
the only daughter of the Lord Scales, the Sene- 
schal of Normandy under Henry V. An in 
‘eresting portrait of bim, from an illuminated 
manuscript at Lambeth, is given. It was a cu- 
rious chance that made a French Huguenot, 
John Motteux, the successor of the Low Country 
Protestant Hostes. Without children or near 
heirs, he left it to the son of Lady Palmerston, 
and so it fell out that the last mistress of Sand- 
ringham before the Princess of Wales was the 
beautiful Lady Harriet Cowper, the only daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Blessington, and the girl wife 
of the Comte d’Orsay. 

The second half of the book affords tantaliz- 
ing glimpses of notable persons and places in 
Norfolk. We could wish it twice as long, except 
that even then there is no end. Off Hunstanton 
lies the submerged forest that can be seen at 
‘dead neaps.” A clergyman, one of the few 
who have reached it on foot, writes: 

‘About two miles north of the cliff, and a 
mile and a half from high-water mark, we ar- 
rived at the prostrate forest, consisting of num- 
berless large timber-trees, trunks, and branches, 
many of them decomposed, and so soft that they 
might easily be penetrated by aspade. Many of 
the trees, however, are quite sound, and still fit 
for domestic purposes, and indeed are sometimes 


used by the proprietors of the neighboriug lands 
for posts and rails.” 


About Yarmouth cluster the traditions of 
Cromwell's near friends and relatives. There 
lived his granddaughter, Mrs. Bridget Bendish, 
holding him 





“not only the first general on earth, but after 


the twelve apostles the first saint in beaven. 
. . . Loquacious, eloquent, and enthusiastic, 
she would frequent the drawing-rooms and as- 
sembly-rooms of Yarmouth in the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century, as a leading and dis- 
tinguished guest, dressed in the richest silks, 
and with a small black hood on her head, 
arriving after a day spent in hard manual 
labor with her workmen over the saltpans 
of her salt manufactory on Cobhbolme Is- 
land. The evening over, she remounted her 
mare to return to Southtown, about half a 
mile distant, and, perched on her old-fasbion- 
ed saddle, would trot home at one o'clock 
in the morning, piercing the night air with the 
loud jubilant psalms in which she shrilly de- 
clared ber election to the kingdom of heaven. 
But she never forgot the traditions of her cbild- 
hood and their legacy of personal dignity. 
When, as Mr. Dawson Turner used to tell, his 
grandfather asked her one day whether she bad 
ever been at court, she replied, ‘1 have never 
— at court since I was waited upon on the 
nee, 


The small village of Cockthorpe was the birth- 
place of Sir Cioudesley Shovel. It lies scattered 
over an elevated plateau of land, commanding a 
sight of the sea full and wide, and close by is the 
imposing church of Blakeney, ‘‘ with a tall lan- 





means among the Patowmacks.” 
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tern-turret at its eastern end, built to warn the 
nightly wanderer at sea.” The rectory at Burn. 
ham Thorpe, where Nelson was born, is gone, 
but they still show the stream across which Nel 
son, when a captain in the navy, was carried on 
the back of a laborer on the occasion of a party 
goiig round to ‘‘ beat the bounds ” of the parish. 
‘“‘T reckon I’ve done about the right thing,” said 
the sturdy St. Christopher, as he deposited his 
burden on the furtber side. ‘‘ No, you should 
have dropped me,” said Nelson, *‘ and then every 
one would have remembered the occurrence.” 
In the library at Holkham are many of the 
law books belonging to Sir Edward Coke, 
“full of notes in the handwriting of the Lord Chief 
Justice, among them a report of the judgment 
and part of the argument in ‘Shelley's Case,’ at 
be end of which are some written remarks by 
im. 


. . . . . . . 

** The title-page of the first edition of the ‘No 
vum Organum,’ published in 1620, bears the de 
sign of a ship passing through the Pillars of 
Hercules into an undulating sea. The Holkbam 
copy is adorned by the inscription, ‘Ex dono 
autboris,’ and immediately under this are these 
bitter lines, in the handwriting of Sir Edward 
Coke: 

‘Instaurare paras veterum documenta sophorum, 

Instaura leges, justitiamque prius.' 


Above the ship, also in the handwriting of 
Coke, is the couplet: 
‘It deserveth not to be read in schools, 
But to be fraughted in the ship of fooles.'" 

A touching letter from Roger Williams to Mrs. 
Sadler, the daughter of the Chief Justice, is 
copied from the original at Cambridge. Sir 
Edward had seen the young Welshman report 
ing the speeches in the Star Chamber, and had 
protected and educated him: 

‘“*For my much honoured kind Friend Mistres 
Sadler, at Stondon, neere Puckridge, these. 

‘“*My much honoured friend, Tnat Man of 
Honour & Wisedome & pietie your deare Father, 
was often pleased to call me bis Son & truely it 
was as bitter as Death to me (when Bp. Laud 
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‘** The dimensions of the picture are two feet 
six inches and a half by two feet one inch. A 
painted oval encloses the portrait. The paint 
ing of the face, and of the details of the dress, 
is clear and finished, and shows great delicacy 
and beauty of execution, The whole effect of 


| the coloring is rich, mellow, and deep-toned, 





pursued me out of this Land & my Conscience | 


was pswaded agst. ye Nationall Church & Cere 
monies & Bps. beyond ye Conscience of ye deare 
Father) I say it was as bitter as Death to me 
when I rode Windsor way to take ship at Bris 
tow, & saw Stoke Howse where yt blessed man 
was & I then durst not <1 him with my 
Conscience and my Flight: But how many thou- 
sand times since have I had honourable & pre- 
cious remembrance of his Person & ye Life ve 
writings ye speeches & Examples of .yt Glorious 
Light. And I may truely say yt. beside my 
Naturall Inclination to studie & Activitie bis 
Example Instruction and Incowragemt. haue 
spurd me on toa more than Ordinarie industri 
ous & patient course in my whole course hither 
," 

In the concluding chapter, to which, as appears 
from a prefatory note, Mr. Henry Stevens, of 
Vermont, has contributed some suggestions, is 
the story of the Norfolk boy who came to Vir- 
ginia: ‘‘And Pocahontas saved a boy, one 
Henry Spilman, who lived many years by her 
But that is by 
no means the only link connecting the daughter 
of Powhatan with Norfolk. Her husband's 
family, the Rolfes, had lived for centuries in the 
county. To descendants of the Tuttington 
branch belong some precious relics of Pocabon- 
tas. She died, it will be remembered, on board 
aship just setting sail for Virginia, and was 
buried in a church at Gravesend which was 
burned a hundred years later. There is the 
‘** Pocahontas ™ vase of pale brown earthenware, 
witb a silver rim at the top, and the earrings of 
Pocahoutas, each a double shell—the rare white 
mussel-sbell found on the eastern sbore of 
Behring’s Straits. But of far greater importance 
is a portrait of her now known to be in existence 
in Norfolk. Its authenticity seems to be un- 
doubted, and it supplies a new element in the 
discussion of her story. Itis the original of 
the well-known quarto engraving made by Simon 
de Passe. 


' an intellectual interest in the 


with tne indescribable quality shed over it 
which time alove can give. The portrait is 
slightly smaller than life, the face stamped un 
mistakably with the lndian type, and denoting 
intelligence and thoughtfulness, with much dig 
nity both in its expression and in the carriage 


of the head. Spe looks at once roval in 
birth and in nature The features are 
handsome and weil formed, the lips bright 


red, the skin dark, smooth, and vellum like, 
with a suspicion of a copper tint, Lhe 
eyes are remarkable; sntenael at the corners, 
more meditative than brilliant, like still poots 
rather than flashing water. Their color is a 
rich, decided, undeniable brown, with very blue 
tints on the white eveballs. The eyebrows are 
straight and black, the short hair by the ear 
throws out a glistening pearl earring. The deep 
lace ruff, rising bebind, defines sharply the shape 
of the face, which shows the high cheekbones, 
and the outline narrowing abruptly below them 
her The hat she 


so characteristic of race 

wears on her head, and which in the print 
bas a grotesque appearance, sinks unix 
ticed into the scarcely Jess dark background, 
while the richly chased broad golden band 
round it gives the effect of a coronet, and is 
in happy combination with the coloring of the 
face. She wears a mantle of red brocaded vel 
vet, much ornamented with gold, the under 
dress dark, buttoued with gold buttons \ 


small, taper hand holds a fan of three white 
ostrich feathers. Around the portrait are the 
words, ‘ Matoaka Rebecka filia potentiss Prine 
Powhatani Imp. Virguma.” On a space beneath 
*Matoaks als Rete a, daughter to the mighty 
prince Powbatant Emperour of Attanoughko 
mouck als Virginia, converted aud baptized in 
the Christian faith, and wife to the worsh!! Mr 
Thos. Rolff.” Close under the figure, within the 
oval, is written, * taetis sua Vl. A 1616 


hical By ¢ 
Kegan Paul, Treneh 
THESE essays, with the exception of the one upon 
appeal to 
take 
permutations and 


Riogra} Sketches 


Kegan Paul 


London X ( TSS 


George Eliot, which is mainly literary, 


lovers of the religious mind, whether they 


combinations of theology, or a spiritual inter 
in pletistic The 
Edward Irving. the 
Williams, Kingsley, 
in each case he has something 
if 


of 


Rowland 


character author writes 
Keble, Hares, 
George Eliot, and Cardinal 
Newman, and 
fresh and acceptable to say. F 
elaborately critical, nor profoundly thoughtful, 
facts even, he states the 


or, he is not 
nor furnished with new 
varying tenets of belief clearly and easily, his 
characterization bas, in the case of several, that 
grace of perfect keeping which comes from per- 
sonal friendship with them, and especially he 
displays a freedom of mind rare in a writer on 
such topics, a power to appreciate religious emo 

tion without becoming a conductor of it, and to 
perceive the value of dogmas without abating 
one jot or tittle of dissent from them. The list 
of names which has been given above involves 
an account of Enghsh religious life in this centu 

rv of the most striking nature. What a list it is, 
“ bat a variety of culture, aspiration, rest, failure 
it embraces! Irving, the stray lamb of the 
Roman fold, if ever any was, snared end aban 

doned among the pitiful delusions, the ‘* tongues,” 
“ gifts,” and “orders” of the early Corinthian 
Church; Keble, the love-sick youth who medi 

cined his disappointed heart by the successive 
solaces of writing poetry ‘‘ speciaily designed tw 
‘exhibit the soothing tendency of the Prayer 
Book,’ ” of taking a wife and of enjoying a com 
fortable country-living; Augustus Hare, fear 
ing disease on his death-bed as the attack of the 
devil, and Maria, his wife, feeling the cathedral 
music more touching and solemn because “ day 
by day these most harmonious and beautiful 
songs of praise are resounding in the ear of God 
alone”; the brave and scholarly Rowland Wil- 
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rifles; and yet, on three separate occasions, 
they found themselves out-generalled and de- 
feated by these (seemingly) contemptible oppo- 


nents 

Concerning Sir George Colley’s brief but dis- 
astrous campaign against the Boers, Mr. Fortes- 
cue writes with the fulness of knowledge apper- 
taining to an eye-witness. He was not present 
at the battle of Laing’s Nek, the scene of Sir G. 
Colley’s first defeat, but he took part in the still 
more disastrous affairs at the Imgogo River and 
on the Majuba Hill; and his descriptions of 
them are ful, vivid, and interesting. The book 
throughout is eminently readable, but, in our 
judgment, its most instructive quality is the 
forcible manner in which it shows how the 
obstinate prepossessions of the English character 
incapacitate it for doing justice to, or even under- 
standing the aspirations and the sensibilities of, 
weaker races which have the bad luck to stand 
in its way. The English are not more grossly 
selfish in their nutional policy than other na- 


tions, but they have a practice, peculiar to | 


themselves, of varnishing this selfishness by a 
thin veneer of Pecksniffian morality ; and this 
it is, more perhaps than anything else, which 
awakens so profound an antipathy in the minds 


of those who are conquered or exploited by | 


them. 


England doesn’t want the truth from us! They 
wapt their own truth—the truth which will suit 
the schemes of their own Ministers. That is 
truth for them; and whatever we say, that is 
not truth.” General Joubert here bits the nail 
very exactly on the head. Truth was tke very 
last thing which England wanted from the 
Boers ; and not until her crack Higbland soldiers 
had been driven helter skelter from the summit 


of the Majuba Hill could she be persuaded that | 


the defenders of Laing’s Nek, and not the Colo- 
nial Office’s boojum of a “loyal Boer,” repre- 
sented the actual state of feeling in the Trans- 
vaal. 

So far as ber colonies are governed by Great 
Britain at all, they are governed by the perma- 
nent officials of the Colonial Office, who are at 
once secret and omnipotent, and irresponsible 
alike to the nation at home and the settlers 
abroad. 
lish residents in South Africa are becoming 
alive to the intolerable character of this ano- 


maly, and a feeling is spreading among them | : ia 
y B E & & | lon, while some graphic pages from Philippe de 


which will lead, at no distant date, to the dis- 
severance of the connection. 
lows: 

‘‘That the colonial possessions of England 


have outgrown in extent the limit which the 
mind of statesmen at home can comprehensively 


** How can you say,” asked General Jou- | 


bert of Mr. Fortescue, ‘** England wants truth? | , cod 
| or chrestomathies frangaises, a compilation, 


He writes as fol- | 
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it from a distance. The colonist not unfr 
ly finds that be is the sport of parties at home, 
either Conservative or Libera), as party exi- 
gencies serve; and though he may have left Eng- 
land the most ardent Conservative or Liberal, 
he is soon convinced that neither the privciples 
of Liberalism nor Conservatism are of any prac- 
tical value to the land of his adoption. He dis- 
covers that it is as much the custom of a Conser- 
vative Ministry as it is of a Liberal Ministry to 
ignore the wants and frustrate the schemes of 


uent- | 


progress which form the subject of the colonist’s | 


appeal to the Home Government ; that wilful 
blindness and wilful deafpess, wilful miscon- 
struction and wilful misunderstanding, on the 
part of the Government seem to be the leading 
lines of colonial policy ; and that in the Crown 
there is no court of appeal, no avenue toward 
redress, no prospect of a reversal of the inferior 
authority, no attentive ear for gmevances so 
palpable that they should not require stating. 
The colonist, therefore, whose destinies are 


, thor, save Victor Hugo, is mentioned. 
| ception is natural. 


ruled, and whose life and good government de- | 
pend upon that distant authority known as the | 


Crown and the Cabinet, becomes imbued with a 
republican spirit ; tor it is not in the nature of 
man that he can identify himself with parties 
which are of no practical benefit to him in his 
sphere of labor.” 


to return to the native simplicity of the French 
language. The fight is won, and numerous se- 
lections from the great writers of Louis XIV.’s 
time show us French literature at the acme of its 
glory. Besides the familiar names of Corneille, 
Racine, Molitre, Mme. de Sévigné, we are 
pleased to fiod those of Scarron, Mézeray, Sar- 
rasin, Cardinal de Retz, St.-Simon, St.-Evre- 
mond, Tallemant des Réaux, and a host of 
others. So with the school of philosophers who 
made the 18th century illustrious and prepared 
the way for the Revolution. The 1%th century 
is very fully represented, although no living au- 
The ex- 
Hugo was the founder of 
the Romantic school, which, in its fight against 
the Classics, begun in 1824, broke the fetters of 
French poetry. Less successful with prose, it 
nevertheless gave it a richer colorivpg and a 
wealth of realistic descriptions under which 


| some of the fiction writers of our day but too 


Specimens of French Literature from Villon to | 


Hugo, selected and edited by George Saints- 
bury. 
York: Macmillan & Co. 


THIs is not, like most of the books of selections 


more or less tasteful, trom a limited number of 
standard authors, long known to the reading 
public. Mr. Saintsbury’s purpose has been to 
‘*make a sufficient tableau of the various achieve- 


ments of French literature from the literary | 


point of view,” and this he has done in a very 
satisfactory manner. The selections have been 
taken, in great part, from rare old books and 
manuscripts that are beyond the reach of the 
American student, and for which he would 
search in vain our best public libraries. 

The volume begins with several pieces by the 
scapegrace poet, Villon—whose life and works 
Tbéophile Gautier revealed to the admiration of 
modern readers in his charming book ‘ Les Gro- 
tesques ’—and unrolls before our eyes a pano- 
ramic view of the progress, balts, and retrograde 
movements of French literature from the 15th 


: lc 4 ", as repres y 192 i 
According to Mr. Fortescue, the Eng- | century to our Gay, as egeemnted by 18 wee 


ers in prose and poetry. The reader makes the 


acquaintance of sucb poets as Coquillart, Baude, 


D’ Auvergne, Chastelain, contemporaries of Vil- 


Comines give bim a fair specimen of the terse, 
clear style of the prose-writer of the 15th centu- 


| ry. At that period the French language, so long 


grasp and beneficially control, is tbe cause, un- | 


doubtedly, of the growth of a republican spirit 
in the colonies, wbich has as yet found only a 
limited expression in the public press, but which 
exists to an extent probably not contemplated 
by people in England; and that republican 
spirit, the outcome of dissatisfaction with the 
controlling power of the mother country, will 
assuredly prove, befora many years bave passed, 
as tatal to the controlling power, if Imperial 
policy toward Crown or semi-Crown colonies is 
not speedily remodelled, as the growth of repub- 
licanism in tbe United States proved fatal to 
the jurisdiction of England in that quarter of the 
globe. The circumstance of an Englishman 
being elbowed out of the land of bis birth, and 
having to gain a livelihood in one of the colonies, 
does not in the remotest degree stifle in him the 
aspiration for ‘popular’ government which is 
inborn in every Briton. The settler in any one 
of our colonies seldom dwells in the country of 
his choice more than four or five years without 
discovering that while there are cer- 


tain advantages gained by the intimacy of the 
convection with the mother country, those ad- 
vantages are more than counterbalanced in the 
long run by the absence of practical knowledge 
of the necessities of the colony on the part of 
those who endeavor, however honestly, to govern 


in forming, bas reached its maturity; it will 
strengthen itself and receive a definite gram- 
matical form in the first part of the 16th centu- 
ry, to be invaded, in the latter part, by nume- 
rous words and turns brought back from Italy 
by the French armies or made fashionable by 
Catherine de Médicis and her Italian followers 
during the reigns of Francis I. and Henry IT. 
Then will come the mania for the ancient lan- 
guages. Among the selections we find the 
manifesto of Joachim du Bellay in favor of the 
Greeks and Romans. There, also, we find several 
light pieces by Du Bellay’s friend and admirer, 
Pierre de Ronsard, he who so dolefully ex- 
claimed: 

“ Ah! que Je suis marri que la langue francoise 

Ne puisse s’exprimer comme faict la grégeoise !”’ 

The eye may follow the modifications of style, 
both in prose and poetry, brought about by 
Ronsard’s followers, by Malberbe’s strong com- 
mon sense, by the pomposity and redundancy 
introduced by Henry IV.’s courtiers after the 
long wars with Spain, by the victorious struggle 
made against this by the literati of the Hétel de 
Rambuouillet and the grammarians—a struggle 


Oxford: Clarendon Press Series; New | *nded to form a companion. 


often conceal a lack of invention. 

The order of the selections, however, is not 
chronological, but that in which the writers are 
mentioned in the author’s ‘Short History of 
French Literature,’ to which this volume is in- 
Mr. Saintsbury, 


| in his preface, tells us that “‘ care has been 


| origin of other interesting literature.’ 





, lections of facts and anecdotes. 


taken to select extracts which add to their own 
literary mterest that of supplying the key of the 
” Itisa 
pity that he should bave given but one selection 
from St. Amant, a second rate poet of the early 
part of the 17th century, much abused by Boileau 
and other critics, but who, nevertheless, has 
‘inspired ” some of our modern poets, more than 
once, tu wit: the great Hugo in one of his pret- 
tiest ‘‘ Orientales,” Alfred de Vigny, in one of 
his most poetic figures, and Charles Nodier, in 
bis weird ‘Smarra.’ So with Cyrano de Berge- 
rac, the contemporary of Moliére, from whose 
‘* Pédant joué” the latter borrowed, almost 
verbatim et literatim, the comic scene in the 
‘‘Fourberies de Scapin,” the refrain of which, 
“ Que diable allait-11 faire dans cette galére!” is 
quoted every day by people who never heard of 
Bergerac. His ‘ Voyage to the Moon’ and his 
‘Comic History of the Empire States of the 
Sun’ have suggested more than one fanciful 
story. 

Among the selections from old poets but little 
known are several pretty ballads of the 15th 
century, some admirable lines ‘* To his Infant 
Son,” by Charles Fontaine, and remarkable 
quatrains on ‘* Man,” by Gui du Faur de Pibrac. 
Among the selections from the old prose-writers, 
the reader will enjoy ‘* Gbost-Catching,” a pret- 
ty story by Queen Marguerite de Navarre, 
‘Troubles of an Inventor,” by Bernard de Palis- 
sv, Marguerite de Valois’s account of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day, extracts from tbe famous 
‘Satyre Ménippée,’ and that curious conceit, 
‘ La Carte du Tendre,’ by Mile. de Scudéry. 





Sandringham, Past and Presenv. With some 
historic memorials of the Norfolk Coast. By 
Mrs. Herbert Jones. London: Sampson Low. 

THE author of this book bas anticipated any 

criticism upon the miscellaneousness of her col- 

“A given lo- 


| cality furnishes but the point round which gath- 
| ers a web of varied buman interest—the thread 


| on which the distinct beads are strung.” 


Sand- 


| ringham, the country home of the Prince of 


Wales, seems not so very remote from us, or at 
least from New England. The cburch at the 


| park gates is the parish church of West Newton; 


the village of Appleton is hard by; Lynn is the 
next large town, and northward, across the 
Wash, on a clear day, the lofty tower of 
Boston church is plainly visible. Its his- 















: 













tory begins with Felix, the Apostle of the 
East Angles (A. D. 630), who preached upon 


the spot where Babingley church now stands | 


within the grounds, vacant but reverently 


cared for. 


Hills,” a low range close by. A thousand years 
later the estate was sequestrated, after the siege 
of Lynn, and its Roman Catholic owner, Colo- 
nel Cobbe, actually suffered from poverty. 
Of his four sons two were priests, and of the 
tive daughters four took the veil in foreign con- 
vents. After them came the Hostes, among whose 
chief treasures was the portrait of a young lady 
of the family who was “ burned as a Protestant ” 
in the Duke of Alva’stime. There are Pastons 
all through the story, building grand houses and 
befriending the monks at Bromholm Prnory. 
Their women are old friends, from John’s wife 
Margaret, in her scarlet gown, to Bridget, the 
beautiful wife of the great Sir Edward Coke. 

But the most picturesque figure in all the long 
train of owners is Anthony Woodville, the “ gen- 
tle Rivers,” to whom it came by his marriage to 
the only daughter of the Lord Scales, the Sene- 
schal of Normandy under Henry V. An in 
teresting portrait of bim, from an illuminated 
manuscript at Lambeth, is given. It was a cu- 
rious chance that made a French Huguenot, 
John Motteux, the successor of the Low Country 
Protestant Hostes. Without children or near 
heirs, he left it to the son of Lady Palmerston, 
and so it fell out that the last mistress of Sand- 
ringham before the Princess of Wales was the 
beautiful Lady Harriet Cowper, the only daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Blessington, and the girl wife 
of the Comte d’Orsay. 

The second half of the book affords tantaliz- 
ing glimpses of notable persons and places in 
Norfolk. We could wish it twice as long, except 
that even then there is no end. Off Hunstanton 
lies the submerged forest that can be seen at 
‘dead neaps.” A clergyman, one of the few 
who have reached it on foot, writes: 

‘About two miles north of the cliff, and a 
mile and a half from high-water mark, we ar- 
rived at the prostrate forest, consisting of num- 
berless large timber-trees, trunks, and branches, 
many of them decomposed, and so soft that they 
might easily be penetrated by a spade. Many of 
the trees, however, are quite sound, and stiil fit 
for domestic purposes, and indeed are sometimes 


used by the = of the neighboriug lands 
for posts and rails,” 


About Yarmouth cluster the traditions of 
Cromwell’s near friends and relatives. 
lived his granddaughter, Mrs. Bridget Bendish, 
holding him 


‘not only the first general on earth, but after 
the twelve apostles the first saint in heaven. 
. . » Loquacious, eloquent, and enthusiastic, 
she would trequent the drawing-rooms and as- 
sembly. rooms of Yarmouth in the first quarter | 
of the eighteenth century, as a leading and dis- 
tinguished guest, dressed in the richest silks, 
and with a small black hood on her head, 
arriving after a day spent in hard manual 
labor with her workmen over the saltpans 
of her salt manufactory on Cobholme Is- 
land. The evening over, she remounted her 
mare to return to Southtown, about half a 
mile distant, and, perched on her old-fasbion- 
ed saddle, would trot home at one o'clock 
in the morning, piercing the night air with the 
loud jubilant psalms in which she shrilly de- 
clared her election to the kingdom of heaven. 
But she never forgot the traditions of her child- 
hood and their legacy of personal dignity. 
When, as Mr. Dawson Turner used to tell, his 
grandfather asked her one day whether she bad 
ever been at court, she replied, ‘1 have never 
ase at court since I was waited upon on the 
cnee. 


The small village of Cockthorpe was the birth- 
place of Sir Cloudesley Shovel. It lies scattered 
over an elevated plateau of land, commanding a 
sight of the sea full and wide, and close by is the 
imposing church of Blakeney, ‘‘ with a tall lan- 





The tradition of his coming has been | 
faithfully kept in the name of ‘the Christian | 
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tern-turret at its eastern end, built to warn the | 


nightly wanderer at sea.” The rectory at Burn- 
ham Thorpe, where Nelson was born, is gone, 
but they still show the stream across which Nel 
son, when a captain in the navy, was carried on 
the back of a laborer on the occasion of a party 
going round to “ beat the bounds ” of the parish. 
‘“*T reckon I’ve done about the right thing,” said 
the sturdy St. Christopher, as he deposited his 
burden on the furtber side. ‘‘ No, you should 
have dropped me,” said Nelson, ‘‘ and then every 
one would have remembered the occurrence.” 

In the library at Holkham are many of the 
law books belonging to Sir Edward Coke, 


full of notes in the handwriting of the Lord Chief 
Justice, among them a report of the judgment 
and part of the argument in ‘Sheliey’s Case,’ at 
the end of which are some written remarks by 
him. ‘ 


. . . . . . . 

** The title-page of the first edition of the *No 
vum Organum,’ published in 1620, bears the de 
sign of a ship passing through the Pillars of 
Hercules into an undulating sea. The Holkham 
copy is adorned by the inscription, ‘Ex dono 


bitter lines, in the handwriting of Sir Edward 
Coke: 
‘Instaurare paras veterum documenta sophorum, 

Instaura leges, justitiamque prius.' 
Above the ship, also in the handwriting of 
Coke, is the couplet: 

‘It deserveth not to be read in schools, 
But to be fraughted in the ship of fooles,'" 


A touching letter from Roger Williams to Mrs. 
Sadler, the daughter of the Chief Justice, is 
copied from the original at Cambridge. Sir 
Edward had seen the young Welshman report 
ing the speeches in the Star Chamber, and had 
protected and educated him: 

‘For my much honoured kind Friend Mistres 
Sadler, at Stondon, neere Puckridge, these. 

‘““My much honoured friend, Tpat Man of 
Honour & Wisedome & pietie your deare Father, 
was often pleased to call me bis Son & truely it 
was as bitter as Death to me (when Bp. Laud 
pursued me out of this Land & my Conscience 
was pswaded agst. ye National] Church & Cere 
monies & Bps. beyond ye Conscience of ye deare 
Father) I say it was as bitver as Death to me 
when I rode Windsor way to take ship at Bris 
tow, & saw Stoke Howse where yt blessed man 
was & I then durst not acquaint him with my 
Conscience and my Flight: But how many thou- 
sand times since have I had honourable & pre 
cious remembrance of nis Person & ye Life ve 
writings ye speeches & Examples of .yt Glorious 
Light. And I may truely say yt. beside my 
Naturall Inclination to studie & Activitie his 
Example Instruction and Incowragemt. baue 
spurd me on to a more than Ordinarie industri- 





There | 


ous & patient course in my whole course hither 
to.” 

In the concluding chapter, to which, as appears 
from a prefatory note, Mr. Henry Stevens, of 
Vermont, has contributed some suggestions, is 
the story of the Norfolk boy who came to Vir 
ginia: ‘‘And Pocahontas saved a boy, one 
Henry Spilman, who lived many years by her 
means among the Patowmacks.” But that is by 


| no means the only link connecting the daughter 


of Powhatan with Norfolk. Her husband's 
family, the Rolfes, had lived for centuries in the 
county. To descendants of the Tuttington 
branch belong some precious relics of Pocabon- 
tas. She died, it will be remembered, on board 
aship just setting sail for Virginia, and was 
buried in a church at Gravesend which was 
burned a hundred years later. There is the 
‘** Pocahontas ™ vase of pale brown earthenware, 
witb a silver rim at the top, and the earrings of 
Pocahovtas, each a double shell—the rare white 
mussel-shell found on the eastern shore of 
Behring’s Straits. But of far greater importance 
is a portrait of her now known to be in existence 
in Nerfolk. Its authenticity seems to be un 
doubted, and it supplies a new element in the 
discussion of her story. Itis the original of 


the well-known quarto engraving made by Simon 
de Passe. 


autboris,’ and immediately under this are these | 
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* The dimensions of the picture are two feet 
six inches and a half by two feet one inch. A 
painted oval encloses the portrait. The paint 
ing of the face, and of the details of the dress, 
is clear and finished, and shows great delicacy 
and beauty of execution, The whole effect of 
the coloring is mech, mellow, and deep-toned, 
with tbe indescribable quality shed over 1t 
which time alone can give. The portrait is 
slightly smaller than life, the face stamped un 
mistakably with the Indian type, and denoting 
intelligence and thoughtfulness, with much dig- 
nity both in its expression and in the carriage 
of the head. Sve looks at once roval in 
birth and in nature The features are 
handsome and weil formed, the lips bright 
red, the skin dark, smooth, and vellum like, 
with a suspicion of a tint, Lhe 


more meditative than brilliant, like still poots 
rather than flashing water, Their color is a 
nich, decided, undeniable brown, with very blue 
tints on the white eyeballs. The eyebrows are 
straight and black, the short hair by the ear 
throws out a glistening pearl earring. The deep 
lace ruff, rising behind, defines sharply the sbape 
of the face, which shows the high cheekbones, 
and the outline narrowing abruptly below them 


so characteristic of her race The hat she 
wears on her head, and which in the print 
bas a grotesque appearance, sinks uni 
ticed into the scarcely Jess dark background, 
while the richly-chased broad golden band 
round it gives the effect of a coronet, and is 
in happy combination with the coloring of the 
face. She wears a mantle of red brocaded vel 
vet, much ornamented with gold; the under 
dress dark, buttoued with gold buttons \ 


small, taper hand holds a fan of three white 
ostrich featbers. Around the portrait are the 
words, *‘ Matoaka Rebecka filia potentiss Pring 

Powhatani Imp. Virgina.” On a space beneath 

*Matoaks als Rebas a, daughter to the mighty 
prince Powbatant Emperour of Attanoughko 
mouck als Virginia, converted and baptired in 
the Christian faith, and wife to the worshl! Mr 
Thos. Rolff.” Close under the figure, within the 


oval, is written, *‘ Etatis sua 21. AU 1616” 
Biographical Sketches By CC. Kegan Paul 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. ISS 


THESE essays, with the exception of the one upon 
appeal to 
lovers of the religious mind, take 
an intellectual interest in the permutations and 


George Eliot, which is mainly hterary, 


whether they 


combinations of theology, or 
in pietistic character The author 
Edward Irving, Keble, the Hares, 
Williams, Kingsley, George Eliot, and Cardinal 
in each case he has something 


a spiritual interest 
writes of 


Rowland 


Newman, and 
fresh and acceptable to say 
elaborately critical, nor profoundly thoughtful, 
nor furnished with new facts even, he states the 
varying tenets of belief clearly and easily, his 
in the case of several, that 


For, if he is not 


characterization bas, 
grace of perfect keeping which comes from per- 
sonal friendship with them, and especially he 
displays a freedom of mind rare in a writer on 
such topics, a power to appreciate religious emo 
tion without becoming a conductor of it, and to 
perceive the value of dogmas without abating 
one jot or tittle of dissent from them. The list 
of names which has been given above involves 
an account of English religious life in this centu 
ry of the most striking nature. What a list it is, 
what a variety of culture, aspiration, rest, failure 
it embraces! Irving, the stray lamb of the 
Roman fold, if ever any was, snared and aban 
doned among the pitiful delusions, the ‘‘ tongues,” 
“ gifts,” and “orders” of the early Corinthian 
Church; Keble, the love-sick youth who medi- 
cined his disappointed heart by the successive 
solaces of writing poetry ‘‘ specially designed to 
‘exhibit the soothing tendency of the Prayer- 
Book,’ ” of taking a wife and of enjoying a com 
fortable country-living; Augustus Hare, fear 
ing disease on his death-bed as the attack of the 
devil, and Maria, his wife, feeling the cathedral 
music more touching and solemn because ‘‘ day 
by day these most harmonious and beautiful 
songs of praise are resounding in the ear of God 
alone”: the brave and scholarly Rowland Wil- 
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liams, condemned to an obscure and solitary liv- | 
ing because he wrote the books most creditable | 
to Anglican theology in his time, and had not | 


the fear of his Bishop before his eyes; Kingsley, 
whose thoroughly secular mind was distinguish- 
ed by a negative conception of Christianity as 
something not interfering with civic virtue or 
manly sports; George Eliot, whom many will 
not yet believe to have 
Cardinal Newman, whom likewise the true 
Briton cannot believe to be a rea] Catholic—such, 
in briefest strokes, are the 
volume affords of religion in the country of the 
Establisbed Church. 

It is no part of our purpose now to discuss the 
general question suggested; but, it should be re 
marked, the author, without ever explicitly 


starting the question, never loses the sense of its | 


presence. His remarks on tbe epicurean for- 
tune of the country clergy, in his essay on 
Kebie, are not less effective because they are not 
denunciatory, but good-natured and unobtru- 
sive. His allusion to Archbishop Tait, in which 
he incidentally says, ‘‘ but we suppose that 
many, even of those who have the interest of the 
Church of England at heart, would tbink it, on 
the whole, well that her ~hief representative 
should be commonplace,” is .  areless as it 
seems. There isasly effec. Cha 7 ‘eo criti- 
cism of Dean Stanley: ‘ Great a “ds ** 
rance when he looked at anything from . 4 
of his affections, he was yet intellectually some 
what intolerant; with all his courteous allow- 
ance there was ever mingled a something of 
scorn for that which he did not wholly under- 
stand.” There isa searching truth in the cha- 
racterization of Kingsley as the Creole nature 
whose radicalism was accidental, though such a 
description of him is incomplete. But it is cu- 
rious to notice that with such cautious distrust of 
the clerical mind as our author sbows, he re- 
serves the heart of his admiration for the man 
who went out intc the communion of Rome; in 


other words (for we do not believe that he is | . : 
| otherwise beset with countless difficulties. 


exceptional in this veneration), of the various 
ideals worked out by religion into concrete life 
among us, the one which most powerfully affects 
the liberal layman is that of Cardina] Newman, 
the sane-minded, pure-hearted man, who, well 
furnished with learning, logical faculty, eloquent 
speech, and unfaltering in intellectual integrity, 
left the dignities and splendid worldliness of the 


Established Church to enter the obscure brother- | 
| there are other observations to be found in the 


| book equally striking. With respect to Bud- 

dhism, for example, the author is opposed ‘to 
| the opinion ‘‘ that athird of the human race 
| could ever have longed for annihilation ” (p. 332) 


hood of the Oratory. Some answer to the query 
why this is so, some light upon the state of 
the Church which Newman so mercilessly de- 
nounced, and in general upon the anomalous reli- 
gious life of the most pious Protestant country 
during the first half of the century, any one may 
gain by reading these essays of Mr. Kegan Paul, 
and he will find it an agreeable and instructive 
occupation. 


Ten Great Religions. Part 2. A Comparison 
of All Religions. By James Freeman Clarke. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. 


Dr. CLARKE, having already published an ac- 
count of the ‘‘ ten great religions” of the world, 


been a real infidel; and | 


illustrations this | 


| tinction between right and wrong 


now proceeds to inquire what they all teach on 
the differert points of human belief: *‘ We 
consider what is the idea of God in all religions, 
and ask how it began and in what way it was 
developed. In the same way we seek to trace 
other phases of the religious life, from their 
simplest beginnings to their fullest outcome.” 
In the prosecution of this inquiry he lays down 
as a law ‘‘ that each religion has a type of its 
own to which it adheres during its growth and 
| development,” and this type he endeavors to 
| trace and exhibit. For instance, in Brahmanism 
| the essential idea is “‘ the reality of spirit”; in 

the religion of ancient Egypt, ‘‘ the idea of di- 
| vine life in all natural existence”; in the reli- 
gion of Zoroaster, ‘‘ the idea of an eternal dis- 
”; in Islam, 
‘** the worship of one God as supreme will”; in 
Buddhism, “ the deification of the human soul 
saved by a knowledge of the laws of Nature,” 
ete. Having exhibited these types like so many 
facets of a gem, the gem being religion itself, the 
author draws his moral: ‘* Every earnest seeker, 
every sincere thought, is a blessing to the 
world : 


“* Allare needed by each one, 
Nothing is good or fair alone ’” (p. 69). 


This being the aim, and this the method, of the 
work, let us look into it a little closer. Chapter 
vi. relates to the soul and its transmigrations. 
"r, Clarke thinks that ** the evolution of soul’ 


Tig. xe worked out as Darwin has worked out 


vu.  volution of our bodily organs; that our 
birth, in fact, is but ‘‘ a sleep and a forgetting.” 
This view has been brought before us lately in 
Brunnhoffer’s ‘ Life of Giordano Bruno.’ This 
writer says: ‘“‘ The day will come when this be- 
lief [viz., of the transmigration of souls) will 
seize with an elementary force the Euro- 





| win of the psychology of the future.” 


pean members of Indo-Germanic humanity—of 
course in a form first to be purified by the Dar- 
And no 
doubt many of the wisest and best of our race 
have accepted this as the solution of a question 
And 
in proportion as we lose “ ourselves,” and think 


| more of the glory of the ‘* Mighty Architect,” 


we find ourselves ‘it may be tremblingly) admit- 


| ting the thought, as at least a possible one, that 


we have been shaped in other moulds and tend 


| to other destiny. 


If it were only for the sake of this chapter, the 
work under review is worth studying. But 


he therefore repeats his belief that Nirvana, 
among the Buddhists, means peace and rest. 
This opinion also is gaining ground among 


' scholars, and it is only reasonable; for if the 
| Buddhists allotted to the gods of the Brahmans 


a duration of existence almost incalculable, and 
yet demurred to make this the highest condition 
of being, because it must some day end, it seems 


| absurd to suppose that they reverted from this 


to the idea of annihilation; surely the natural 
step in advance would be to ‘‘ interminable be- 


ing,” i. e., eternal existence,“ and not to “no 
thingness.” 

We are glad that Dr. Clarke takes this view of 
the question, but we are less able to follow bim 
in his argument about the belief of the Buddhists 
in the existence of a ‘“‘human soul.” If by this 
we are to understand an “ individuality” of 
soul, we think the Buddhists rejected this idea, 
They believed in a ‘‘ monad,” perhaps, which 
they called the ‘‘ character ” or ‘‘ Karma” (i. ¢,, 
the maker of a future tenement); but there was 
no personality. In other words, they agreed 
with Aristotle (or he with them,: “‘ perpetuity 
for which all things long is attained, not by the 
individual, for that is impossible, but by the 
species ”; and so they protested against the exist- 
ence of ‘‘a person” that should or could sur- 
vive the body. 
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